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Now—after 12 years 
of experimental work— 


RECISTERED 





KAYLORITE 


TRADE MARK 


GLAUCONITIC MARL (GREENSAND) 


Containing 8% Total Natural Marine Potash Mineral 


Calcium, Magnesium, Barium, Manganese, Zirconium, Boron, Iron, Sodium, Nickel, Titanium, 
Vanadium, Strontium, Chromium, Molybdenum, Copper, Zinc, Cobalt and more than 40 other 
vital trace elements for remineralizing and vitalizing soils. 


FOR THE DEFINITE 
IMPROVEMENT 
OF YOUR CROPS 


The clover shown in the accompanying 
photographs was grown as a follow-up 
to tobacco. The clover at the right is 
from soil that received an application of 
KAYLORITE prior to the planting of 
tobacco. Note the numerous blossoms and 
the fullness of the plant. The photo at 
the left shows clover grown on soil that 
received nc KAYLORITE. It contains few 
blossoms and growth is sparse in compari- 
som to the “green sanded’ plant. The 
tobacco, too, showed better results where 
this natural marine potash mineral was 
used. KAYLORITE means improved crops— 
and lasting effects. 





here’s why you can expect better results: 





IT’S PROCESSED 
The KAYLORITE CORP. has been working and 


experimenting with this natural marine product 
for twelve years. Now they are ready to offer it 
to you in the form that will insure best results. 
It’s pulverized to liberate all the minerals and make 
them more readily available to the plant. KAY- 
LORITE is so finely ground that more than 50 

will pass through a 150 mesh screen. It offers 1,000 
times more surface area for soil acids and bacteria 
to work on than is offered by unground green sand. 
THE KAYLORITE CORPORATION also removes 
the quartz and other elements that offer no benefits 
to your soil. When you buy KAYLORITE, you get 


the most of the best. 


IT’S A NATURAL PRODUCT 


KAYLORITE is a natural product. It is green sand 
marl—a mineral deposit. These deposits are pro- 
tected by an overburden of soil that has sealed 
in the nutrients—preventing them from leaching 
out during the thousands of years that have elapsed 
since their formation. 





KAYLORITE CORP. 


IT’S NUTRIENT-LADEN 

This natural marine mineral product is not just 
a potash rock. It contains all the minerals that 
are in the ocean. This means you get all the ele- 
ments necessary to healthy vigorous plant growth 
and high yields. It is not toxic to plants or micro- 
organisms in the soil. It is mostly water insoluble 
(but plant available). 


A PROVEN PRODUCT 
The value of KAYLORITE has been proved in the 


twelve years that this corporation has been ex- 
perimenting to bring you the best. A mechanical 
as well as chemical soil builder, it has been used 
at U. S. Agricultural Experimental Station with 
top results on tobacco. Also on follow crops of 
wheat and clover. Others report outstanding re- 
sults when used on vegetable crops, pastures, lawns 
greenhouses, fruit and nut orchards. KAY LORITE 
can be applied with ordinary fertilizer equipment 
any time of the year. For further information and 
prices, write to KAYLORITE Corporation, Dunkirk, 
Calvert County, Maryland. 


DUNKIRK, CALVERT COUNTY 
MARYLAND 
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Letters 


Report from Florida 
Dear Sir: 


I have recently returned from an 
extended trip throughout the state 
of Florida and a part of Cuba. I 
was astonished at the lack of under- 
of the use of organic 
matter in the gardens and on the 
farms in 
wailed 


standing 


The farmers be- 
the high cost of fertilizer 
and how it cut heavily into their 


Florida. 


profits, but I saw no sign of compost 
and as a matter of fact, many did 
not seem to bother taking the ma- 
nure from livestock the 
fields. Fach locality has a sawmill 
and invariably the large heap of 
sawdust was smoldering. 


their to 


I spoke to some of these sawmill 
operators and asked why they de- 
stroy this valuable source of organic 
material and each one informed me 
that that is the only way they can 
dispose of the sawdust, since no one 
will remove it. 

In my conversation with some of 
the farmers and gardeners in Florida 
I suggested that they take advantage 
of this material for mulching, if 
for no other purpose. They tell me 
that it is too difficult to haul and 
requires too much time. In the 
next breath they complain about 
the excessive amount of sand in 
their soil and that it will not hold 
moisture. 

By contrast, the farmers in Cuba 
went in heavily for mulching and 
sheet composting. It was a pleasure 
to note how their crops were thriv- 
ing. 

Curt Toegesen, 
Sparkill, N. Y. 





A Friend of Open 
Pollinated Corn 


Dear Sir: 


In the June issue of The Organic 
Farmer you have an article on page 
20 entitled “One Opinion of Hy- 
brids” by Ernest M. Halbleib. 

The writer has read this article 
with interest and we want to say 
that there is truth this 
article than we have seen in print 


more in 
regarding corn in the past 15 years. 
This article should have a wider 
distribution. 


J. G. Monfort, 
The O & M Seed Company, 


Green Springs, Ohio 


Queries and 
Comment 


Fertilizer Analysis 
Dear Sir: 


I have some granite dust which 
I would like to have analyzed for 
potash content and /or any other ele- 
ments valuable to plant growth. 

I will greatly appreciate any ad- 
vice furnish relative to 
where to send such a sample for 
analysis. 


you can 


R. H. DeHaven, 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


Soil Test, 5832 20th Street, North 


Arlington, Virginia will make a satis- 
factory test for you. 


Hoof and Horn Meal 
Dear Sir: 


Please advise me where | can pur- 
chase hoof and horn meal. 
A. VY. Mozingo, 
Lyons, Georgia 


Hoof and horn meal may be pur- 
chased from Harold R. Lefever, 
Route 1, Spring Grove, Penna. 


Corn Seed 


On page 21 of the June issue I 
note that it is recommended that 
the entire ear of corn be saved for 
seed, except, of course, the defective 
kernels. 

I thought that the best seed was 
obtained from the middle of the 
ear and that the seed from the ends 
should be discarded. 

What is the reason for this? 


Joseph E. Bright, 
Buffalo, New York 


Seed corn growers do not use only 
the kernels from the middle of the 
ear. However, they do screen all 
seed to remove deformed kernels. 
Most growers favor the “medium 
flat” kernel. Usually, about 40 or 
50 per cent of the seed falls into 
this category. Naturally, the longer 
the ear the greater is the percentage 
of “medium flats.” Seed corn must 
be regular in size so as to perform 
well in the planter. 
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WEEDS ARE A BLESSING! 





When you cultivate with the amazing new ROTO MILLER’! 
NOW-—This Revolutionary New Garden Tractor POWER COMPOSTS 






























































ij: Weeds, Cover C Mulch M ial, Le Rich, N 
% over reps, ater aves, etc. into Natural 
| satis- ‘ 
ROM —_ spring = late fall, you rowing attachment to go with your } 
can enrich your garden—restore poor Model-T ROTO-ETTE. With thi 
land—actually build lots of rich new top- can quickly and easily dig a deep ol te COMPOSTING by MACHINE ) 
soil—if you have the Model-T ROTO- the length or width of your garden. Then Right In Your Garden Itself! ) 
ETTE* with the ROTO MILLER attach- each day you simply dump your garbage { 
ment! Here’s how you do it: in a foot or so of furrow length and cover No more hauling, ) 
fj it with the soil. When the first furrow turning and wa- ) 
' 1. You don’t just “eultivate’’— has been completely filled, you dig another as, gg By a 
' You POWER COMPOST one, and in time cover your whole gar- amazing new ma- ) 
Your Weeds! den plot in this way. You can do this oe = San 
nh pur- : You ROTO MILL them into your soil ret age Pig lbs. Prange ds r= eo —withont 
while they are green and rich in chloro- bial and earthworm activity in your soil a eee D 
-_ phyl and protein. You chop them up and and how it makes things grow! iansre, "a 
as _ them in where they hold moisture reeds, plant ) 
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FREE—b t il! springs, shock absorbers, slip- 
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garden—and will be ABSOLUTELY Department OF-8, Troy, New York , 
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Build a Library of FARMING BOOKS via 








} Dear 
As 
- | Gard 
the Organic Farmer 20% DISCOUNT PLAN He 
| for a 
}  viney 

9 ° a 
Here’s how you benefit: Any of these | ve 
When you order the Organic Farmer Book of the Month, ORGANIC FARMER this « 
plus at least one additional book, listed at the right, you — 

get a 20°, DISCOUNT on your entire order. This is books may be used = 
your opportunity to build a_ helpful Organicultural to complete your Be. M 
library at unusually low cost. Note: Discount Plan order = 


for the August Book of the Month will be accepted only DISCOUNT PLAN: yards 


during August and September 1950. On this special me 


THE HEALTHY HUNZAS white 


by J. 1. Rodale Meu 


True story of a cancer-free people 
who return all residues to the soil. Gives 
full details. 263 pp., 20 photos. $3.00. 


The Book of the Month for August is . 


THE EARTH'S GREEN CARPET 


| | by Louise E. Howard 
umus an t e armer The increase of degenerative diseases 
is a resylt of soil depletion by artificial 
fertilizers. Only a living soil is pro- - 


offer, open only to Organic Farmer subscribers, payment 
must accompany order. 


cama 





by Friend Sykes ductive. 260 pp. $3.00. 
Many years ago the author sold his property in the FARMERS OF sonty CENTURIES 
fertile Thames valley and bought land in Wiltshire by F. Hi: fing 
at $5.00 an acre—land that was utterly barren. On How compost farming has enabled 
these 750 waste acres Sykes relied completely on the the crowded Orient to keep its lands fer- 
? ‘ z ane tile. 384 pp., 209 photos. $4.00. 
organic method, using no commercial fertilizers. e 
His farm is now one of the most fertile in the country. He describes TREES AND TOADSTOOLS 
here the exact methods of cultivation which worked the “miracle.” by M. C. Rayner, D.Sc. 
“Anyone concerned with the productivity of land will be well repaid Deals with their fundamental but 
by a careful reading of this book’’"—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 375 pp., little understood relationship. 122 pp., 


18 full-page photographs. $2.50. 
7 
THE EARTH'S FACE & 
Human Destiny 
by Dr. Ehrenfried Pfeiffer 


37 photos. Regularly $4.50. 


Example of the Discount Plan: 


If you purchase “Humus and the Farmer” and “The Healthy A beautiful landscape is an index of 
Hunzas,” you take the 20°, discount on $7.50 and send only a living soil. The author warns against 
vie : i oie . agricultural practices which destroy the 
$6.00—a saving of $1.50! The more books you buy when you buy soil. 183 pp., 60 illus. $2.75. 

the book of the month, the greater your cash saving. And at the . 

same time you are adding helpful, fascinating, authoritative STONE MULCHING IN 

books to your library, all written or endorsed by J. I. Rodale, THE GARDEN 

editor of Organic Farmer. by J. 1. Rodale 


Eliminate cultivating and weeding 
and obtain better yields. A gardening 
innovation 164 pp., 50 photos. $3.00. 


+ 
THE ORGANIC FRONT 
by J. I. Rodale 















onl . Answers the question, “Is our health 

MAIL YOUR ORDER TO related to the soil?” in terms of the 
: SS <= — | fundamental principles underlying suc- 
BOOK OF _ THE MONTH DEPT. cessful farming. 200 pp. $2.50. 














THE PRUNING BOOK 


-meOrganic Farmer by Gusave 1. Witrec 


Deals with all kinds of shrubs and 
a ee ee trees; tells not only Aow to prune, but 


when. 166 pp., diagrams, photos. $3.00. e 
EMMAUS, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Weed Control for Grapes 
Dear Sir: 


As avid readers of both Organic 
Gardening and The Organic Farm- 
er, my husband and I watch eagerly 
for any article that might deal with 
vineyards. But since grape growing 
is a relatively minor enterprise in 
this country, we have decided to ask 
you directly what, if any, informa- 
tion you may have collected regard- 
ing wine grapes. 

We are establishing some _ vine- 
yards of Pinot Chardonnay grapes 
(the ones from which the great 
white Burgundies, Montrachet and 
Meursault are made) in the Maya- 
camas mountains here in Napa 





Yes: 
A WOOD BURNING STOVE 


? win Acclomialic 


4 HEAT CONTROL 







Entirely different in design 
and function from any other on 
the market. New principle of 
complete combustion increas- 
es efficiency, reduces heating 
cost. Automatic .. . trouble 
free. . . economical to buy and 
operate. Holds even tempera- 
ture for twelve hours. 


Write for tree folder. 


RITEWAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


BOX 6-A * HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 





Your Own ODORLESS 
Mm FERTILIZER FACTORY && 


': For the JOY of Organic Farming : 


You can make tons of rich soil- °' 
builder easily, and quickly— ¢! 
from WASTE—in three ways: 
By heap composting, by cabinet 
(like pict ure) or vault compost- e) 
ing, or by “sheet composting” ®! 
—just by spreading the waste °%! 
ie over your fields. ; 
le The secret is ActivO—a scientific 
ie discovery embracing billions of micro- e; 
i@ ~=organisms, hormones, vitamins and @¢1 





i$ minerals—which speeds up decomposi- o 
ie tion of waste materials while adding 4, 
te needed values to compost and soil + 


te With ActivO you can compost garbage e} 
‘© WITHOUT ODOR. It permits putting ¢! 
ie raw manures directly upon field or ®! 
ie garden. 


e) 
te Send for all the free details today. 
ed Learn also how ActivO conditions ey 
“a and activates jaded soils when used ey} 


le direct or mixed with fertilizer; how it 
ie improves, stretches and  organicizes ' 


. 
ie chemical fertilizer. as 
4 Use ActivO in manure gutters and 
0 chicken pits by all means... You'll ey 


ie even find it profitable at seeding, ¢! 
ie used like an inoculant or seed 
te treatment. Try it! 


le $6.99 size (prepaid) activates 
le 10,000 pounds fertilizer or treats 
‘e 3 tons compost. At dealers in 
‘e =~ sizes $1 to $1.50 or order from 
ie 

ie 

te BENSON-MACLEAN 

ie 

ef Bridgeton 22, Indiana 





Aetivo ActivO ActivO ActivO ActivO ActivO ActivO Activo 








county, and we hope to make the 
finest white wine ever made in this 
country 


ees . j 
Our hillsides are very steep, so 
our most ambitious project has been 


the terracing of the land and plant- PHOSPHATE ROCK 


ing of the vines on contours. They 
will also be trained on wires, so you 
see we shall be able to cultivate the 
soil in only one direction. Our 
greatest problem, therefore, becomes 
the cultivation of the strips beneath 
the wires. We have no rains from 
about May until November, so we 
must conserve all the moisture in 
the soil, so the growth has to be 
cleared away, but we also feel that 
we must put something back in the 
soil by way of a cover crop, which 
by the way must not be a legume. 
Nitrogenous elements are very bad 


in wine. THAT'S WHAT 
We are wondering if you would FARM MANAGERS USE 


have any suggestions for us. 





—men responsible for production and 


Mary Catherine Tavlor, profits on thousands of acres, on numer- 

Napa, California ; | | ous farms—whose business it is to 

know what’s best for agriculture. And 

Mulching seems to be made to order that’s what YOU should use for consist- 
to your situation. First, if you mulch AE NEE GEE Ge ee 


you will preserve moisture perfectly SO, — —e 
; / ROCK permanently builds rather than 
merely stimulates the soil. Applied now, 
you'll get results first crop—and every 
free from seeds you will be able to crop for years to come. 

control weeds nicely. Mulch materi- 
al may be somewhat scarce because 


you live in such a dry country, but 


—there is no better way. Second, if 
you select a mulch material that is 





Authorities agree that the finer 
phosphate rock is ground, the 


with a little ingenuity you should better the results. RUHM’S 
: . : PHOSPHATE ROCK is the finest 
be able to locate plenty of satisfac- made—guaranteed 85% thru 


tory potential mulch. Of course, the 300 mesh screen. 
size of your vineyard will govern 
your activities somewhat, but you * 
; eet : Ruhm’s Gives the Best Results 
should be able to maintain a good 


sized mulch with comparatively little RUHM PHOSPHATE 


labor because organic matter does 


not decay too rapidly in a dry & CHEMICAL CO. 


climate. 8 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, 
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Imagine4ovrYoungster DRIVING A © 





Sg 

@ 

F : 

aL tks 4 

_ 

— & 

Here is unlimited JOY for your Youngster. The original *® 
and only TRACTALL (with exclusive INLAND features) looks = 


\ 


like a man-size Tractor. Has big rubber tires on ball bearing 
disc wheels. Tractor seat. CHAIN-DRIVE pedal-driven. Mock 
four-way gearshift lever and throttle. Special attachments 
also available. If your boy or girl is under 12 years old 
TRACTALL is the perfect gift.Sold direct-from-factory at NEW 
LOW PRICES. NOT SOLD IN STORES. Write for Bulle- 
tin ‘Play Days Unlimited’ and 5-Day FREE Trial Plan. 


INLAND MFG. CORP., Dept. OR-8 
164 Ellicott Street + Buffalo 3, New York 

















“PASTURE YEAR 
BEGINS IN AUGUST” 


Now is the time to ‘‘follow the ARROW’’— 
order ARROW-BRAND Natural Phosphate for 
greener pastures in 1951—-and many years after- 
ward! 


A single low-cost application of 1,000 to 1,500 
pounds per acre of ARROW-BRAND Phosphate 
will make your soil phosphorus-rich for 8 to 10 
years ahead with no further fertilization! 


Your pastures, treated with ARROW- 
BRAND will make both MORE and BET- 
TER feed. Order ARROW-BRAND now— 
for ground to be seeded this fall or next 
spring, and for permanent pastures to be 
renovated. 























High Test 
Non-Acid 
Natural Phosphate 

Direct from Mine 


baal, Crovnd. Kock PHOSPHATE 


SINCE 1902 


Send for FREE SPECIAL BULLETIN 


"HOW TO MAKE AN IMPROVED PASTURE" 
ALSO. FREE MOVIE AVAILABLE FOR GROUP MEETINGS 


ROBIN-JONES ar aiiataie COMPANY 


e 804 Church Street 





Nashville, Tennessee 


FOR BETTER ROOTS IN THE EARTH 


ANS 





Hyper: Hummus 


Nature’s Own Soil Organic 
Surface Composted and Aerated 


It requires three tons of raw humus to make one ton of finished HYPER- 
HUMUS—the refined product which farmers and florists have used with 
such great success. 

For 35 years we have been urging organic methods in soil conservation. 
You, too, will find HYPER-HUMUS a valuable aid to organic farming. 


AVAILABLE AT YOUR DEALER. 
WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 








HYPER-HUMUS CO., Box 8B, Newton, N. J. 


aaa 





How Safe is Sewage Sludge? 


Dear Sir: 


You mentioned recently that there 
might be some danger when sheet 
composting sludge from harmful or- 
ganisms. Would you consider it un- 
safe to use it in the garden. We 
want to be safe, yet we must keep 
up the plant food in our soil in 
order to have crops grow fast. 


G. B. Storey, 


Long Beach, California 


Sewage sludge can be dangerous. It 
can spread dysentery and other un- 
pleasant -to-think-about diseases. 
However, cases of disease caused by 
the use of sludge are hardly ever 
brought to our attention, so we feel 
comparatively safe in telling you to 


use it. Don’t use it on vegetable 
crops that might be eaten raw, 


though, and if you sheet compost it 
give it time to be assimilated by the 
soil before using the treated section. 


Flys on Cows 
Dear Sir: 

What can cows be sprayed with 
for flies, or what method of fly com- 
batting do you recommend? 


Mrs. Lester Bates, 

Stockbridge, Michigan 
Cleanliness is 
against flies. 


the best weapon 
If you cover manure 
piles and make unavailable all other 
breeding places, you will have won 
an important battle. DDT is danger- 
ous and even chemically-inclined 
authorities have soured up on it as 
a fly killer in dairy barns. Seems 
that small quantities of it have 
begun to show up in milk. Electric 
fly traps are good and can be relied 


u po n. 


Mulching Techniques 
Dear Sir: 


This spring I planted a small gar- 
den. After planting the seeds I 
immediately mulched the whole plot 
with straw. To my disappointment, 
20 per cent of the seeds 


developed plants. The other 80 per 


only about 


6 
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cent never came up. Did I err in 
laying mulch over freshly seeded 
ground? 


Mrs. Wanda Krusgyiski 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Yes. Wait until your plants come 
up a few wmches and then put on 
your mulch. A straw mulch is just 
too much for most young plants to 
penetrate. Potatoes, though, are an 
exception. They will come up right 
through a mulch. 





Those Helpful Bumble Bees! 

I have seen just one bumble bee 
this season. 
dustriously 


He was working in- 
on some early blossoms 
exactly as the busy bee should. 

In my youth we were in the habit 
of stirring up half a dozen nests every 
haying The 
lack of bees is insect spraying—in this 


season. answer to the 


instance, disastrous insect spraying. 
A story, 
thentic, 


which is historically au 
relates that when New Zea- 
land was being colonized by farmers 
from Britain, red clover was one of 
the crops carried to the new country. 
It was a highly priced roughage, then 
as now. 

The and blossomed 
but no seed was formed. Subsequent 
plantings turned out the same way. 


clover grew 


Then it was noted that there were no 
bumble bees in New Zealand. 
Numerous efforts were made to 
bring them from the home land and 
after twelve years ninety-five healthy 
bees came through safely out of a 
shipment of 540. 
They were 
kindly to their new environment. 
One year later bees were found 
ninety miles from the original point 
of release. They multiplied readily 
and today the red clover crop in this 
comparatively small area is worth 
more than a million dollars annually. 
The red 
formed that the bumble bee is the 
only honey gathering insect with a 


released and _ took 


clover blossom is so 


tongue long enough to reach the nec- 
tar in the honey wells. And the pro- 
cess of honey gathering distributes 
the pollen which fertilizes the bloom 
so that it will produce seed. 

Harry E. Colby 
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Operated with 4 H. 
equipped with automatic time switch. 


necessity. 





P. Motor and 


The GARBAMAT pro- 
vides a simple, safe af 
and sanitary solution » - 
of your garbage prob- ¢ 


The GARBAMAT is a 
great convenience, a 
saving and a sanitary 


Manufactured by the Makers of 
the AGROMULCHER 


KURT WANDEL INDUSTRIES 


....as to GARBAGE 


an astounding invention homog- 
enizes all garbage including 
bones, rinds, greens, shells and 
food bits into a uniform, concen- 
trated mass free from all odor 
and attraction to animals and for 
immediate enrichment of soil. 








R. D. 2 
DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 
































Finely Ground Native POTASH ROCK 
supplying 16 trace elements 


This native potash rock sup- 
plies 16 trace elements plus 
a sufficient amount of potash 
for abundant plant growth. 
You'll be amazed at the re- 
sults when you remineralize 
your soil with Martin’s gran- 
ite dust. The slow release of 
nutrients makes a single ap- 
plication last for years—yet 


it insures a sufficient supply 
of natural minerals for your 
crops. Apply at the rate of 12 
ton per acre or more. Prices: 
$19 per ton in bulk, $22 per 
ton in bags, F.O.B. quarry. 
$2.00 per 100-Iib. bag in less 
than ton lots. Two (2) bags 
Minimum. Write for addi- 
tional information. 
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IRRIGATION 
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““Wade Rain Systems” 
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Cleans Chimneys Permanently 
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STOPS DOWN DRAFT—EXPLOSIONS 
For THERMCAP information and 
dealer offer address 
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With the Editor 


Sheet Composting for Corn 


HE 1950 


about half way through on our 


farming season 1s 
farm. This is the first year in which 
we are applying the “new” organic 
method. We are not making any 
compost, but are taking the materials 
which we would have used for that 
purpose and applying them direct 
to the land. 

Our men like this system much 
better for it entails less work. Until 
the end of last summer the organic 
method consisted in making and 
using compost and using ground 
rock fertilizers like phosphate and 
potash rock. 

It also took in green manure crop- 
ping and other good practices of 
farming. It shunned the use of chem- 
icals such as superphosphate, nitrate 
cf soda and the numbered fertilizer 
mixtures. 

Last year I suddenly came to the 
realization that composting not only 
was more work, but that it caused 
the loss of valuable ingredients of 
the materials that were being com- 
posted. There was leaching from be- 
low and destructive oxidation froin 
above. There should be no senti- 
mental attachment to an old method 
We 


miust continue to improve, evolve 


if a new one is more efficient. 


and perfect. The last word is far 
from having been said about the or- 
ganic method. Over the years refine- 
ments must be sought for experi- 
mental thinking must be encouraged, 
new techniques must be achieved. 
Because the change in method 
came so late in the season last sum- 


mer, along about the end of August, 


By J. I. RODALE 


we could not apply it as we can now 
when we have the whole season to 
plan. What we did was to try to find 
as much organic matter as possible 
and place it on a clover field which 
was to be plowed down for corn in 
the spring. We obtained free corn 
cobs from a mill which were put 


through our ensilage cutter and 
broadcast over the field with our 


manure spreader. We are able to 
find a place where the city had been 
dumping leaves for several years and 
we hauled pretty near a hundred 
tons of them, using some on this field 
and saving a goodly portion for our 
vegetable patch as a mulch next 
spring. We spread some manure and 
phosphate rock. The field 
several inches in thickness of organic 
matter. 


was 


On a farm scale this was quite a 
lot of material and naturally we do 
not suggest anywhere near the quan- 
tities that we used. We are actually 
farming only 40 acres and using 
them to demonstrate only one thing, 
which is, to see whether the use of 
large amounts of organic matter in 
growing food crops will produce 
more vitamins and minerals in such 
food and will give better health to 
people and animals eating such food. 

We are thus far exceeding the 
average yields of our section by a 
good margin, but yield is not the 
thing we are after as a comparison, 
because we are putting in much 
more labor than the average farmer 
does. We want to prove that agricul- 
tural science is wrong when it states 
that regardless of fertilizer treatment 


the vitamin content of crops will not 
change. In tests that we have had 
made at commercial laboratories we 
have already found that our crops 
contain minerals and 


vitamins than those of a neighbor 


much more 
who uses large amounts of chemical 
fertilizers. It shows up also in the 
health of the people who are eating 
this food and in the animals on our 
farm. 

Putting such a large amount of 
organic matter on a field and expect- 
ing to plow it under in the spring 
was a risky proposition. We never ex- 
pected much of it to decay over the 
winter and to grow a crop on so 
would 
present difficulties. While the corn 
was growing the soil organisms that 
were breaking 


much raw organic matter 


down the organic 
matter would have to feed on the 
soil’s store of nitrogen and cause its 
depletion, which would interfere with 
the success of the corn crop. How- 
ever, since we had been practicing 
years and the soil is well supplied 
with organic matter, we figured that 
the organic method for about eight 
it would be worthwhile to check 
what did happen in such a situation 
and find out whether a nitrogen de- 
ficiency would occur in such a soil. 

Came the spring and we began 
to attempt to plow under the mulch. 
Here is where the fun began. We 
just couldn't do it until we called in 
the equipment of a neighbor who 
had a much heavier tractor than we 
and who had a large disc plow. I 
estimate it took three times the labor 
and expense to get that mulch under- 
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The corn on the left is temporarily stunted by a nitrogen deficiency. Note, however, that the row on the right is growing well because 
it is adjacent to a strip of clover, a nitrogen-fixing crop. 


ground than if we just had to plow 
under the clover sod. Being a clover 
crop we figured that it would act as 
a fertilizer for the corn and might 
be of some help in preventing a 
nitrogen depletion. 

We planted our corn, and here let 
me observe that the effect of the 
niulch laying on the clay soil in the 
spring was none too good. We found 
that when it was all plowed under 
the top of the soil was terribly clod- 
dy, probably the effect of too much 
moisture under the mulch. 

At any rate I hope there is a lesson 
to the readers of this magazine in 
what we did. I will attempt to show 
the better method we are using this 
season which is a most practical way 
of practicing sheet-composting. The 
corn came up rather indifferently 
and unevenly because in some places 
the mulch had evidently been much 
heavier than in others. Some of the 
corn definitely showed a yellowing 
in the leaves which indicated a short- 
age of nitrogen. 

Fortunately there was about a one 
acre strip of this corn which had 
had no mulch on it and we could 
use it as a comparison. It showed 
much more vigorous plants with the 
darker green leaf color that showed 


there was plenty of nitrogen there. 
But a peculiar thing is happening. 
It is now July 15th and the stunted 
corn is two months old. It is catching 
up. As I think of the huge amount 
of organic matter in the soil that is 
gradually being broken down, and 
the fact that the corn crop has a long 
time to go, I begin to feel that it will 
catch up by the end of the season 
and compare with the acre of our 
corn that had no mulch, but merely 
some well-rotted manure. It will be 
interesting to see. 

And here is a point well worth 
observing. It is an accepted fact that 
in a soil that has been farmed by the 
organic method, with the accent on 
using liberal amounts of organic 
matter, there are much more bac- 
teria and other beneficial organisms 
in the soil. 

In other words, if a farmer who 
uses much chemical fertilizers and 
poison sprays had done what we did 
and plowed under so much raw or- 
ganic matter and then planted corn 
on top of it, he probably would have 
created a situation that would have 
been an irretrievable disaster to his 
crop. With fewer bacteria to work 
digesting the plowed-under mulch, 
he would not get much benefit from 


it. 1 can almost see the billions upon 
billions of bacteria and fungi in our 
soil breaking down the organic mat- 
ter as if in a race with time to get 
enough of it for this hungry crop of 
corn. 

Here is another point worth dis- 
cussing. In our mulch we made sure 
not to include any straw, which is a 
material quite low in_ nitrogen. 
When such types of organic matter 
are made use of the nitrogen deple- 
tion by the soil bacteria becomes 
much more acute. We_ probably 
should have also withheld the corn 
cobs, which are low in nitrogen, and 
used them elsewhere. The usual 
practice in agriculture in such a case 
is to accompany such plowed-under 
raw organic matter with some highly 
nitrogenous chemical fertilizer like 
ammonium sulphate. What we could 
have done was to have mixed soy- 
bean meal or tankage in our mulch 
to make up for the nitrogen lack. 

Now here is what we are doing 
this season. Our corn next spring 
will be planted in what is now a 
clover field. We have already taken 
one cutting of clover from this field. 
that 
field, that is we will apply thinly to 

(Continued on page 48) 


We will now sheet compost 




















































A mature crop of grain sorghum. 


We should farmers and 
ranchers feed corn to their 
livestock when grain sorghums will 
do just as good a job—especially since 
corn costs 47 per cent more money? 
That’s the question that Clyde R. 
Keaton, assistant economist, with the 
New Mexico Extension Service, and 
W. E. Flint, county agent-at-large, 
are asking livestock producers in 
Recently 
in eastern New Mexico, according to 
Keaton and Flint, corn was priced 
at $2.80 per hundredweight, while 
grain sorghums were selling at $1.90 
per hundredweight—a difference of 
90 cents. 


To feed a 900 to 
steer, a livestock producer would 


New Mexico these days. 


1200-pound 


need 1900 pounds of corn, costing 
$53.20 at the above prices. 
of grain 


Sut the 
same amount sorghums 
would cost only $36.10—a saving of 
$17.10 a head, or $5.70 for each 100 
pounds of grain. In other words, 
while the producer who feeds grain 
sorghums realizes a profit of, say, 
$55 a head, the corn feeder on the 
other hand nets only $37.90. And 
that $17.10 premium is too much 
to pay for a personal preference in 
grains, say Keaton and Flint. 

The extension workers point out 
that experimental results have shown 
that grain sorghums are just about 
as good a feed as corn. Animal hus- 
bandmen at the New Mexico Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station have 
proved that kaffir, a grain sorghum, 
lacks only 6.6 per cent of being as 
good as corn as a feed for beef cattle. 
Nebraska, and 
stations 


Tests by Kansas, 


Texas experiment have 
shown that cattle fed ground milo, 
another grain sorghum, gained as 
rapidly as other cattle fed ground 


corn and required only a trifle more 
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orghum For Cheaper Beef 


Grain sorghum can reduce costs 
as much as 30 per cent. 


feed per 100 pounds of gain. The 
Florida Experiment Station has re- 
ported that ground shallu heads, a 
grain sorghum, were fully equal to 
ground ear corn for fattening year- 
ling and two-year-old beef cattle. 

A lamb feeding test by the Texas 
Experiment Station showed that 
2052 pounds of good quality thresh- 
ed hegari were equal in feeding 
value to one ton of shelled corn. 
Based on current New Mexico prices, 
the 2000 pounds of corn would cost 


the feeder $56, while the 2052 





pounds of the grain sorghum would 
cost $38.99—a saving of $18.01 for 
the hegari feeder. 

Poultry feeding experiments have 
also proved that there is no great 
difference in the feeding value of 
corn and grain sorghums. When 
workers at the Texas Experiment 
Station compared milo and corn 
pound for pound in broiler rations, 
they found that as long as adequate 
carotene was supplied by including 


five per cent of good quality alfalfa 
leaf meal, ground milo was just as 
good a feed as ground yellow corn. 
In an experiment with chick starter 
rations, the Texas Experiment Sta- 
tion concluded that “ground milo 
maize can be relied upon to produce 
approximately the same gains in 
body weight as ground yellow corn.” 
This confirmed earlier findings by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Later, Kansas State experimenters 
found that ground milo maize could 
replace either ground white or yel- 


low corn, pound for pound, in poul- 
try rations, and USDA workers in 
1945 reported that the feeding value 
of the two grains was approximately 
the same 

In many tests with swine, grain 
sorghums have also been proved to 
be nearly equal to corn for fattening 
pigs and breeding stock. Work by 
the Nebraska Experiment Station 
has revealed that the quality of pork 
from sorghum-fed hogs is fully equal 


to that from corn-eating swine. 

A well-known textbook, Feeds and 
Feeding (2l\st edition), by F. B. 
Morrison, states that grain sorghums 
have a net energy factor of 97.3 based 
on grade No.2 yellow dent corn as 
100—a difference of only 2.7 per cent. 

“No experiments have shown that 
corn is more than 10 per cent more 
eftective than grain sorghums as 
feed,’ Keaton and Flint say. “There- 
fore, the feeder cannot profitably 
pay a premium of 10 per cent more 
for corn, if he can pay that much. 


Ewing Galbower 
If you are located close to a source of grain sorghum, chances are you can fatten steers much more cheaply by feeding that crop than by 
buying corn. 


That is, if grain sorghums are selling 
for $1.90 a hundredweight, the feed- 
er should not pay more than $2.09 a 
hundredweight for corn. 

“All these experiments indicate 
that livestock feeders who buy corn 
are paying a premium for which 
they receive little or no feeding 
value. On the other hand, the feeder 
who buys grain sorghums instead 
of corn not only benefits himself, 
but also helps agriculture.” 











isquisition on Manure 


100 Years Ago’ 


Part III of 200 Years of 
Organic Farming In the U.S.A. 


By ALDEN STAHR 


a working on an article 
for the February, 1950 issue 
of The Organic Farmer “The Wife 
is the Farmer,” the wife-farmer, 
Mrs. James Edson, brought out a 
yellowed volume which had been 
given to her as a joke by a junkman. 
But it was no joke to her or to me 
for it turned out to be a compen- 
dium of advice on organic farming— 
the American Agriculturist for 1859. 
The contents were so fascinating 
that it led to further search in li- 
braries, which yielded volumes for 
1842 and 1850, covering the period 
a little before and a little after one 
hundred years ago. 

The hero of this piece is a remark- 
able editor with the unlikely name 
of Orange Judd, and to hear him 
fulminate against commercial ferti- 
lizers and preach organic farming 
you'd think he was a pre-incarnation 
of J. I. Rodale or Sir Albert Howard. 

Certainly the best way to report 
the vigorous organic farming cam- 
paign of Orange Judd, and other 
writers of his day, is to relate the 
items in the language in which they 
appeared, for some of it I could 
never hope to equal. Since manure 
was the most frequently mentioned 
organic substance, let’s turn time 
back a hundred years to this subject 
first. 
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Manure 


“Put on your land all the manure 
that can be scraped from your 
premises or that you are entitled to 
from the road. Leave not a particle 
in the barn yard. It matters not how 
coarse or long it is if you can plow 
it in. All you get from it before 
another season is clear gain, for it 
will lose but little more under the 
ground with a crop over it than ex- 
posed to the action of the sun and 
rains in the yard. If it cannot be 
used, place it in heaps and cover 
two feet thick with earth, which will 
inhale and retain most of its enrich- 
ing gases until wanted.” 


Relative Value of the 

Different Manures 
“Manures are the foundation of 
the farmer’s prosperity. He can do 
nothing without them—he can do 
everything with them. Their impor- 
tance has hitherto been undervalued 
by a large portion of our country- 
men in consequence of their oc- 
cupying new lands, which, being 
charged with the undisturbed re- 
mains of vegetable matter accumu- 
lated through centuries, need little 
assistance from art to sustain suc- 
cessive crops sufficiently large to 
satisfy the occupants. But we have 
two remarks to apply to persons cul- 


tivating such lands: There is com- 
paratively little land, except the 
richest of the silt bottoms that can- 
not be made to increase its crops by 
manure; and a series of crops will 
soon exhaust even the best, unless 
it is subject to a periodic renewal of 
its fertility by accessions from allu- 
vial deposits furnished by the over- 
flow of streams. 

“A strong example of this is 
shown in the Virginia lands which 
at one time were as rich as any on 
this Continent, but by severe crop- 
ping for a long time, many of them 
have become so much impoverished 
as to be comparatively worthless and 
in many cases have been absolutely 
abandoned. In this condition they 
will probably remain till exhausted 
Nature is allowed to recruit herself 
by the decomposition of such ferti- 
lizing mineral resources as abound 
in most soils; and the accumulation 
of fresh vegetable matter has restored 
her former energies. But in the in- 
terim, the land is abandoned and 
worthless and the capital invested in 
it totally unproductive. This disas- 
trous result may not only be avoided 
by a careful application of manure 
produced on the farm when properly 
stocked, but the original fertility of 
the soil may be gradually augmented 
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matter abounding on every farmer’s 
premises, if carefully collected and 
retained to be applied to the proper 
crops and at the proper season would 
rapidly increase its productive 
powers even while undergoing 
severe cropping.” 

There is a familiar ring to much 
ef this and the writer revealed re- 
markable insight into soil fertility 
when he mentioned the mineral re- 
sources which abound in most soils 
and the usefulness of decaying vege- 
table matter in increasing fertility. 
And many an organic farmer of to- 
day who gathers a few tops of leaves, 
corncobs, straw, etc. would be put to 
shame by the list of materials regu- 
larly gathered by Europeans of this 
period. A list prepared by Bous- 
singault and Payen included woolen 
rags, codfish, feathers, blood, horn 
raspings, cow hair, muscular flesh, 
pigeon dung, boiled bones and fat, 
linseed cake, rape cake, Belloni’s 
poudrette, Cockchafers, horse urine, 
pea straw, wheat straw, animalized 
charcoal (recently prepared with 
night soil), wheat chaff and carrot 
tops, dunghill drainings, potato 
haulm, horse dung, oak sawdust, 
tops of green beet root, Saint foin 
straw, cow urine and dung, oyster 
shells and oat straw. 


Sea Manures 

Many of us are familiar with the 
value of sea weed because of the 
minerals it contains. Well, back in 
1842 here is what a farmer by the 
name of John Langdon had to say 
about it: 

“When the easterly winds prevail, 
especially during spring tides in the 
fall of the year, immense quantities 
of sea weed, mingled with more or 
less fish, are blown up here, which, 
after the reflux of the water, presents 
the appearance, at a distance, of 
large windrows of hay. The former 
system with our farmers was to take 
this up immediately and let it rot all 
winter. By spring it would be toler- 
ably well decomposed, when it was 
spread broadcast upon the land and 
plowed in for potatoes; and notwith- 
standing the soil here is of a rather 
poor quality, 400 bushels would be 
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Disquisition on Manure 


of this 
manure, though 300 might be con- 


obtained in consequence 
sidered a good average crop. But 
great objections were made to thus 
applying the sea weed and fish, for 
they not only throw out an un- 
pleasant odor while undergoing de- 
composition in heaps, disagreeably 
scenting the air in the neighborhood, 
but gave so strong a taste to the crop 
as to make the potatoes unpalatable 
for the table. In consequence of this, 
many farmers changed their plan of 
operation and planted corn instead 
of potatoes after manuring with fish 
and sea weed, or spread the compost 
on grass lots and the second or third 
year after this, devoted the land to 
potatoes which then escaped all un- 
pleasant taste.” 


A New Fertilizer 
Eight years later, in 1850, another 
Henry A. Wise of 
wrote that he had dis- 
covered a new means of adding fer- 
tility to the land by means of sea 
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farmer named 
Virginia 


“Farm and Fireside’’ by Currier and Ives. 


Continued 


sand. To one lot of stable manure 
he added three loads of sand from 
the very surface of the beach, be- 
tween high and low water marks, a 
few inches deep. The soil prevented 
fermentation in the heap, as he put 
it; and the sand contained consider- 
able fertility gained from the shells, 
animalculae and sea weed. He found 
that a load of this material was far 
more valuable than a load of manure 
alone. 


Surface Manuring 


“It is a good argument for surface- 
manuring, that it keeps the ground 
cooler in summer and warmer in 
winter. Such a mulch applied to hay- 
fields just after mowing, prevents 
them from being dried up, and gives 
the grass a speedy and vigorous start. 
It causes the undecomposed elements 
of the topsoil to decay, and so to 
become a source of fertility to crops. 
Surface manuring feeds the roots 
with food convenient for 
them, viz: in a liquid and exceeding- 


below 


Courtesy of The Old Print Shop, N. Y. 


ly diluted state, and a little of it at 
a time. Surely, this is better than 
placing the coarse raw manure 
directly in contact with the delicate 
roots. Nature is continually teaching 
us a lesson on this point. She spreads 
her fertilizing substances broadcast, 
so protecting the roots of trees and 
plants amid the frosts of winter and 
the heats of summer, and by their 
gradual decay, furnishing constant 


supplies of nourishment.” 


A Leak in the Stable 


Orange Judd’s awareness of the 
value of animal urine is evident in 
this item: ‘Not a leak in the roof, 
though that would be bad, but in 
the floor, which is worse, and many 
leaks, too, leaks between’ every 
plank! Why should this be allowed? 
Why not make the floor tight as 
possible and have one gutter near 
the heels of the stock to carry off the 
urine to a tank below or into a heap 
of muck or other absorbent? Or in 
place of this arrangement have the 
floors well covered with litter or 
straw, peat, tan-bark, sawdust, plas- 
ter or any dry absorbent material... 
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As we have often said, the Chinese 
and the Germans and other Euro- 
pean farmers save this portion of 
their manure with far greater care 
than we do. They would as soon let 
silver coins slip through holes in 
their pockets, as this manure leak 
through holes in their stable floors. 
Doubtless, American farmers waste 
millions of dollars annually in this 
way. Friendly reader, how much do 
you waste?” 


Manure Cellars 

I was especially interested in this 
item on manure cellars, for here we 
have the “modern” Italian method 
in use in America 100 years ago. 
“Often as we have set forth the im- 
portance of these cellars or pits for 
the manufacture and preservation of 
manure, we feel that half has not 
been told. Our own successful use 
of such a cistern induces us to speak 
of it now. The farmer must prosper, 
if at all, by savings as well as by 
gainings. If the banker’s vault should 
have only a small hole where his 
deposits could be constantly filched 
away, it would diminish his annual 
gains decidedly. So if the farmer's 
stock of manure is constantly wasting 
in sun and wind and rain, he is a 
great and continual loser. 

“Manure mixed from time to time 
with straw, leaves and other refuse 
matter, in the open barn-yard, is 
better than that which is- uncared 
for; but dung, both liquid and solid, 
carefully saved in a covered pit, and 
mixed every few days with plaster, 
charcoal dust, dry muck, etc., ab- 
sorbing every particle of urine, and 
preventing the escape of ammonia, 
is still better. 

“Our readers are, perhaps, some- 
what familiar with the different 
methods of making these cellars. We 
will, however, briefly say that they 
may be dug out of the ground, four 
to six feet deep and as wide as may 
be wanted, then planked up firmly 
or laid up with hewn logs, the 
crevices rammed with clay, or they 
may be built of stones laid in water- 
lime cement. 


They may be put 


underneath the stables or partly 


under and partly outside, but con- 
structed so as to receive the daily 
cleanings of the stalls. If under the 
barn, the floors overhead should be 
made very tight so as to prevent the 
rising of pungent odors into the 
stalls and lofts above. 

“The providing of good absorb- 
ents for use in these cellars is a very 
important matter. If one has access 
to a peat bog he is well off. If not, 
let him go to the borders of his 
several fields where the plow and hoe 
do not reach and where the turf has 
become thick and rich; let him cart 
off an abundance of this and stack it 
up under the barn where it will be 
kept dry. As his manure is thrown 
into the cellar let this also go in to 
keep it company, a little at a time, 
and often. Or, lacking such turf, let 
him use forest leaves, rotten chips, 
scrapings from the roadside, or saw- 
dust or spent tan bark. Be sure and 
provide as much in bulk of this 
material as there will be of manure. 

“This work of gathering up ma- 
terials for compost may be done at 
odd spells, when the regular labors 
of the farm do not press. Gather up 
everything and remember that every 
little helps. We are tired of hearing 
farmers complain of their hard lot, 
their scanty manure, bad seed, bad 
tools, bad horses, bad land, bad 
everything, when the farmer is more 
to blame than all beside. Let such 
fault-finders bestir themselves and 
act with more energy and fore- 
thought. As to manure saving, we 
have suggested, above, one method 
and a good one; but the method of 
this and many other things is not so 
important as the doing of it.” 


A Highly Manured Yard 

A correspondent from Virginia, 
writing in i860, gave the following 
account of the condition of the door- 
yard of a place which he had just 
bought: “We took out of the porch 
two large two-horse loads of manure, 
and at least thirty-five loads from 
about the door and in the yard, con- 
sisting of ashes, nightsoil, old clothes 
and all manner of filth imaginable. 
In digging, we came upon a large 


stove boiler buried under the accu- 
mulation of refuse.” And as Orange 
Judd remarked at the end of this 
item: “Our more thrifty readers will 
excuse the frequency and urgency 
of the appeals made in these columns 
to save the manure when told that 
incidents similar to the above are 
quite common...” 


Manuring and Subsoiling 


Subsoiling, another supposedly 
modern technique, was referred to 
in a question sent in by farmer Chat- 
field of Maine—‘Shall we manure 
and subsoil land the same year?” 
The answer was, “Certainly, stir the 
subsoil well, and manure the surface 
soil; either operation only makes the 
other more effective.” 


Village Wastes 


There has been much talk and 
some action, in this country, on the 
subject of conserving sewage for 
agricultural purposes, but there was 
already direct action ninety years 
ago, as revealed in this item in 1860. 

“A great amount of fertilizing 
material may be gathered at this 
season from the village. The writer 
knows of large farms, once poor and 
exhausted, that have been brought 
up to a high state of productiveness, 
by the application of these wastes. 
The contents of privy vaults are the 
most valuable of those fertilizers and 
they are generally to be had for the 
carting. They are extensively used in 
the neighborhood of large cities for 
the manufacture of poudrette, and, 
when well made, this is a valuable 
fertilizer. But any farmer, living 
within a mile or two of a village, 
can have a homemade article at 
much less expense. It has a much 
higher value than stable manure, 
some estimating it to be worth four 
times as much. 

“In cold weather it can be carted 
without public offense. There are 
several contrivances for transporting 
it. One is a common ox, or horse 
cart, made as tight as possible, with 
a partition’ in the middle, sliding up 
and down like the gate of a mill 
pond. This is put in to prevent spill- 
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Disquisition on Manure 


ing when going up or down hill. 
Another apparatus is a watertight 
box made of stout pine timber just 
large enough to fit inside the cart. 
The hind part is furnished with 
three or four 2-inch holes, stopped 





Continued 


and pulverize the surface well, so 
that the air may have free access to 
decompose the organic matter, may 
be the best ‘manuring’ you can give 
this year. Application of alkali in 
the form of ashes or lime, mingled 





“Don’t be afraid Madame, you can hide behind me.”’ 


with wooden plugs. The top has a 
lid or trap door just large enough 
to admit of convenient filling. This 
is closed as soon as the box is filled. 
The liquid contents may be used to 
top-dress meadows, but a better 
method is to drop the whole upon a 
bed of peat, muck or even of loam, 
prepared upon the field which is to 
be planted next season. One load of 
these wastes to four or five of muck 


makes a powerful fertilizer.” 


**W hat Manures Shall I Buy?” 


We can get a picture of the various 
kinds of fertilizing substances rec- 
ommended by Orange Judd through 
this question and its answer: 

“If you do not advise to use a 
manufactured super-phosphate, or 
the manipulated guanos, or the 
sombrero, in short, any of these 
mineral fertilizers, pray tell us what 
manures shall we buy?” 

In reply, Judd said: “Perhaps you 
need not buy any. If on the better 
class of prairie or on other lands 
where there is plenty of vegetable 
mold upon the surface, then a good 
plow and a good harrow to break up 
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with the soil, is frequently good to 
remove sourness and hasten the de- 
composition of the organic materials, 
and prepare them to feed the plants. 
Alkalis are good on all cold, wet, or 
sour lands, wherever located. 

“On the poorer lands, especially 
in the older sections of the country, 
get the best organic manures that 
are accessible. Good stable manure 
is always best, and usually the cheap- 
est, where it is to be had. Next to 
this we esteem finely ground un- 
burned bones—not so much for the 
phosphoric acid they contain as for 
their organic matter. We have this 
spring bought of Messrs. A. Lister 
and Co. of Tarrytown, N. Y. 114 
tuns of dry bone sawdust for 114 
acres of ground which we wish to 
cultivate very highly. 

“Next to unburned bones we es- 
teem pure Peruvian guano, the kind 
that costs $60 per tun—not the 
‘manipulated’ nor the ‘No. 2’ which 
is sold at a less price after going 
through some process of reduction. 
This, sown in the drill at the rate 
of 100 to 500 Ibs. per acre, and 
well harrowed into the surface, or 


scattered as a top dressing is usually 
a paying application. The amount 
per acre depends upon the poorness 
of the soil. For high culture, as in 
gardens, 600 or more lbs. per acre 
will not be amiss. 

“Next to Peruvian guano try—well, 
we hardly know what to recommend, 
for there is little else in the market 
always worth buying at the price 
asked and the transportation. There 
are several varieties of animal com- 
pounds made in limited quantities 
which are sometimes cheap at the 
prices asked for them and sometimes 
not. We hardly dare recommend 
them for general use. Among them 
are: the blood and wool manure 
when purely blood and wool and not 
mixed up with sand; and_ the 
poudrettes, when not too liberally 
compounded with muck, and when 
the excrements from which they are 
made have not been taken from cess- 
pools where a constant flow of water 
has washed out the most valuable 
portions.” 


“Ah, Manure” 


Valuable and foresighted as many 
of these old observations on manure 
may have been, I think I like best 
of all the soaring phrases found in 
this eulogy on this fragrant subject: 

“Manures, when judiciously ap- 
plied are the great sources of agri- 
cultural wealth. They beautify our 
fields with their rich harvests; they 
fill our barns and granaries with 
food and our yards and stalls with 
well-fattened flocks and herds; they 
load our tables with every substantial 
viand and grateful delicacy; they 
clothe us and our children with the 
healthful and graceful attire we de- 
rive from our wool, flax and hemp, 
our cotton or cocoons; they yield us 
a sheltering roof and walls from the 
summer’s heat and winter’s cold; and 
they aid us, finally, by their remuner- 
ative returns, in providing every 
requisite for rational pleasure and 
enjoyment.” 

Tomorrow, when I’m pitching a 
load of same, and my muscles get 
tired and my nose offended, I'll 
think well on these eloquent lines. 
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BROODER HOUSE 


LAYING HOUSE 


RANGE SHELTER 


Getting More Out of 
Poultry Buildings 


Don’t let dwindling flocks boost overhead. 
Use flexible housing units. 


By THOMAS E. JOHNSTON 


| pond high costs of con- 
struction have brought poultry- 
men face to face with the necessity 
of planning buildings for utility and 
economy. In particular answer to 
this need, the trend in building de 
sign runs toward those which can be 
used for chickens of various ages and 
away from the type of specialized 
building which can be fully used 
only during short periods of the 
year. As an example of this trend, 
I recently saw laying houses, 24 by 
20 feet in dimensions, being used 
quite satisfactorily as brooder houses 
at the poultry plant of the Univer- 
sity of Delaware. 

Economy does not imply the use 


of poor materials nor poor work- 
manship; neither does it mean 
makeshift buildings or overcrowding 
of young or mature stock. Such 


measures are delusions which, con- 
trary to economy, prove extremely 
costly in terms of retarded growth, 


and 
cannibalism. The cannibalistic tend- 


lowered production, diseases 
ency usually has its origin in over- 
crowding, bad nutrition, or a com- 
bination of the two. 

If you are planning poultry build- 
ings you will find that agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations 
stress buildings of sound construc- 
tion and adequate space for both 
laying hens and growing stock. The 
authorities agree that laying hens ot 
the general purpose breeds require 
about four square feet of floor space 
per bird, about nine inches of space 
on the perch or roost, and feeding 
space at the rate of thirty-two feet 
per hundred mature fowls. The 20 
by 40-foot Penn State house, which 
meets these specifications, and_ is 
designed to care for 200 hens, is 
described in detail in Circular 115, 
“Poultry Housing for Pennsylvania.” 

These poultry house specifications 
have been arrived at experimentally, 


and although they are factual and 
true in themselves, their application 
to a flock of changing numbers re- 
quires managerial ability and fore- 
sighted planning. A flock of 200 
laying hens start the season's produc- 
tion in a 20 by 40-foot house, allow- 
ing them adequate floor space of 
800 square feet. This proves to be 
an economical use of floor space 
only so long as the size of the flock 
remains at 200, and so long as these 
200 hens remain in production. In 
practice, however, the exact oppo- 
site invariably occurs. Some pullets 
are slow to start production, for 
which they are culled; some prove 
to be fitful producers, and they are 
culled; some of the pullets die. As 
a result of these removals, the flock 
which began production as 200 pul- 
lets will probably be reduced to 150 
within a few months after starting 
production. As the season continues, 


the number of birds continues to 
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Poultry Buildings 


decrease progressively, often result- 
ing by the end of the year in a build- 
ing which is operating at less than 
half of its capacity. 

A building operating under capa- 
city places a burden of added ex- 
pense on almost any business, and 
to this the poultry business is no 
industrial 
plants agree that using buildings at 
nearly top capacity through the year 
proves to be a strong factor in driv- 
ing overhead downward. True eco- 


exception. Managers of 


nomy in plant use and true economy 
in use of poultry houses run a close 
parallel in this respect. 

This problem of keeping poultry 
houses filled and operating at capa- 
city affects poultry businesses of all 
sizes. Breeding vigor and disease re- 
sistance into chickens and reducing 
mortality and culling losses through 
better care represents sound, long- 
time objectives toward which some 
poultrymen are progressing. Others 
attempt to meet the problem by off- 
season brooding, raising chicks at 
seasons of the year other than in the 
spring, and thus producing pullets 
for replacements rather continuous- 
ly throughout the year. Late winter 
and early spring brooding, however, 
offer the best seasonal adaptation, 
as this is the natural time for brood- 
ing. Spring-hatched chicks are most 
vigorous, disease troubles are less, 
and growing stock can take advan- 
and 


tage of lush spring summer 





Continued 


pastures as growing ranges. Chicks 
hatched in early spring come into 
production in early fall when egg 
prices are usually most favorable, 
too. 

A plan which calls for the use of 
the moveable colony-type brooder 
and the range gbelter for 
growing birds on the range and later 
as additional parts of the laying unit 
offers continuous use of buildings 
without resort to off-season brood- 
ing. This plan calls for the use of 
three buildings; a laying house, pos- 
sibly of dimensions of about 24 by 
20 feet; one moveable colony-type 
brooder house, 12 by 12 feet; and a 
range shelter, 9 by 10 feet. Of the 
three buildings, only the laying 
house is permanently located on a 
foundation. At the beginning of the 
laying season, pullets are 
brought in from the range to laying 
quarters, the brooder house and the 


house 


when 


range shelter are moved to either 
side of the laying house. Temporary 
ducts connect the laying house with 
these two moveable auxiliary units, 
so that hens can pass freely through 
all three buildings. 

This procedure adds more than 
130 square feet to the floor space 
available for layers at a time when 
it is most needed. The brooder 
house may contain some nests and 
feeding space to ease pressure in the 
laying house itself, while the range 
shelter is mainly a roosting unit. 


By February 15 or March 1, the 
laying flock will have been reduced 
enough so that the colony brooder 
house will no longer be needed for 
the laying flock. At this time it is 
put into use in starting the oncom- 


‘ing flock of chickens. By the time 


these chicks reach the age of eight 
weeks, when they will be straining 
the capacity of the brooder house 
and should be placed on range, the 
hen flock will have been further re- 
duced by culling. 

At this time the range shelter can 
be removed to the range to be used 
for growing stock there. 

When pullets on range are ready 
to lay, the moveable brooder house 
and range shelter are returned from 
the growing range with them. They 
take their former places at either 
side of the laying house, where they 
are used again in the manner pre- 
viously described. 

Some advantages which strongly 
favor this building plan may be 
summarized as follows: 


(1) Continuous use of buildings 
at nearly their maximum capacity 
throughout the year. 

(2) Flexible amount of space in 
laying quarters, allowing greatest 
amount of space when needed and 
decreasing as the laying flock de- 
creases in numbers. 

(3) Avoiding off-season brooding 
and raising of young stock. 

(4) Use of moveable colony brood- 
er house and range shelter in which 
to raise growing stock on the range. 





Nature Adds Dividend 


to Legume-Grass Mixture 


Nature pays an added dividend in 
the form of higher protein grass 
forage or hay when you grow grass 
with a legume. 

Although more protein may not 
be your primary purpose in seeding 
u grass-legume mixture, your brome- 
grass or bluegrass will have more 


protein in it if you grow it with a 
legume. 

H. J. Snider, assistant professor of 
soil fertility at Illinois, says tests 
at the 
experiment fields show that grass 
alfalfa contains 80 to 
100 pounds more protein per ton 
than grass grown alone. 

lsromegrass alone contained 160 
pounds of protein per ton. Brome- 


Newton and Kewanee soil 


grown with 


grass grown with alfalfa showed 240 
pounds of protein per ton when 
analyzed. 

The protein increase in bluegrass 
grown with alfalfa was even greater 
than that of bromegrass. Grown 
alone, the bluegrass had 170 pounds 
of protein. in each ton of dry hay, 
but there were 270 pounds of pro- 
tein in a ton of bluegrass grown with 
alfalfa. 
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A Tribute to Sir Albert Howard 


We are printing this tribute to Sir Albert Howard by his co- 


workers on the occasion of the completion of the relief head 


shown below by the noted artist Angelo Frudakis. Reproduc- 
tions of this 12 by 16 inch plaque which now hangs in the 
Organic Farmer office can be obtained from the artist at Box 


73. Saxtons River, Vermont. 


E, THE Members of the Staff 

of the Institute of Plant In- 
dustry, Indore, beg to approach you, 
on the eve of your retirement, to ex- 
press our feelings of profound sor- 
row at your departure from our 
midst. 

You have, for the past six years, 
been the object of our sincerest ad- 
miration You and 
your able indefatigable partner, the 


and _ affection. 
late Mrs. Howard, were responsible 
for the foundation of this Institute 
—reclaiming it from the land which 
the local agriculturist regarded as 
unprofitable waste; and your unfail- 
ing enthusiasm and many-sided abil- 
ities have, in the space of these few 
years, raised it to its present high 
pitch of organized efficiency. It has 
been, throughout, your steadfast pur- 
pose to combine smooth effective 
working with the utmost considera- 
tion for the members of your Staff, 
both Superior and Ministerial; and 
your policy has won for you the 
respect and regard of all of us, 
whose pleasure and privilege it has 
been to work under your authority. 

The States of Central India and 
Rajputana have fully recognized 
your zeal for their interests and your 
practical powers of organization. 
They found in the type of 
Englishman best fitted for the task 
of agricultural reform in this coun- 
try; and your cordial relations with 
them have given the Institute the 
place it deserves to hold in their 
esteem. The steady increase in the 
number of the contributing States 
is the best practical testimony that 
could be given both to the sterling 
worth of your services to those States 


you 


and to your personal popularity with 
their Princes. 

Your labours at the Quetta Fruit 
Station, at the Pusa Research Station 
and last, but not least, at this Insti- 
tute; your books on agriculture; and 
your numerous contributions to the 
literature of research—have earned 
for you a reputation which is known 
and respected not only throughout 
the scientific society of this country 
but far beyond its boundaries. You 
have been, for all of us, a guide, 
philosopher and friend. You have 
stimulated our interest in our own 
work and have paid us the compli- 
ment of letting us share in your in- 
terest in your own. We have no 
words sufficient to express our appre- 
ciation of the invaluable services 
you have rendered in British India 
and in the Indian States during your 
26 years of devoted service to this 


country. 





It is particularly unfortunate that 
you should be leaving us at this junc- 
ture, when the Institute has just 
come to its maturity and is ready to 
yield in abundance the harvest for 
which you laboured so’ un- 
ceasingly. But we know that this mis- 
fortune cannot be helped and that 
you need a well-earned rest after a 
busy life unsparingly devoted to the 
betterment of agricultural conditions 
and to the uplift of the rural popu- 
lation. 


have 


By your departure India loses a 
sincere friend and a distinguished 
scientist, and this Institute an ideal 
director. We trust, Sir, that you will 
not forget us and the part, however 
humble, that we have played in pro- 
moting your great achievements in 
Indore. You will not forget us be- 
cause you have given your heart to 
your work in this country which 
divides your affections, we believe, 
with the country of your birth. 

In conclusion, we pray to the Al- 
mighty to bestow on you his richest 
blessings and to grant you health, 
long life and happiness in your well- 
earned retirement. Perhaps you wiil 
one day revisit this country to see 
the result of your labours in the field 
of Indian agriculture; and we hope 
that, at least, some of us will be 
fortunate enough to meet you once 
again, to recall the happy days when 
it was our privilege to work under 
your inspiring leadership. 

We remain, 
Sir, 
Your most respectful and affectionate well-wishers, 
THE MEMBERS OF THE STAFF 
OF 
INSTITUTE OF PLANT INDUSTRY, 
Dated 4th April, 1931 


INDORE 
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A cider vinegar plant, showing 


Ewing Galloway 


Apple Cider Vinegar 


Tenderizes Beef 


Two ounces a day in an old cow’s ration 
put the spark of youth in her meat. 


By D. C. JARVIS, M. D. 


ie BE constantly in good physi- 
cal condition is always desir- 
able, both for animals and human 
beings. One can then change from 
inactivity to strenuous activity of the 
body without soreness of the body 
developing. 

After a person reaches fifty years 
of age, Vermont folk medicine rec- 
ommends that one or two teaspoon- 
fuls of apple cider vinegar in a glass 
of water be taken at each meal if 
one wishes to keep the muscles of 
the body in good condition and 
avoid the slowing up of body move- 
ments which is so characteristic of 
advancing age. With the aid of apple 
cider vinegar it is possible to carry 
over to the advancing years supple- 
ness of the body muscles and the 
ability to do physical work. 

Cider vinegar has a similar effect 
on beef animals. In order to learn 
the effect of apple cider vinegar on 
the the heart and 
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condition of 


muscle system let us consider a study 
of dairy cows and bulls slaughtered 
In this study, two ounces 
of vinegar were poured over the 
ration at each feeding twice a day 
immediately after the ration 
placed in the trough. When the ani- 
mals were slaughtered the condition 
of the heart and the meat when cook- 
ed and served as food was studied. 
The first animal experimented on 
in this herd was a ten year old Jer- 
sey cow that was to be slaughtered 
for beef. As a result of her advanced 
age, she was no longer a profitable 
-member of the herd. (Native Ver- 
mont beef has the reputation of 
being tough; most Vermonters pre- 
fer the more tender Western beef). 
For a period of four months this 
cow received two ounces of apple 
cider vinegar with her ration every 
This ten year old cow not only 
ate the ration to which the tw 
ounces of vinegar had been added, 


for beef. 


was 


day. 


but continued to lick the feed 
trough to get any vinegar that was 
left. This act showed that the apple 
cider vinegar was something she 
wanted and that her body needed. 
After this cow had received two 
ounces of apple cider vinegar pour- 
ed over her ration at each of the 
two daily feedings for four months 
she was slaughtered for beef and her 
carcass was delivered to the local 
creamery store meat department. 
The butcher in charge of the meat 
department stated the meat from 
this ten year old cow would be used 
to make hamburg, for which he had 
a great demand. The following day 
I secured some hamburg made from 
the meat of this cow. It was ground 
in my presence. My daughter likes 
hamburg so she was asked to try it. 
She reported that it was unusually 
tender and had a delicious taste. The 
butcher in charge of the meat de- 


partment took home some of the. 
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hamburg made from the meat of 
this ten year old cow and he report- 
ed it was very tender and had a very 
good taste. I asked my secretary to 
take some of this hamburg home 
and have her family try it out with- 
out making any other 
than it was from one of the cows in 
the herd being studied. There were 
four adults at the table at the eve- 
ning meal when this hamburg was 
served. My secretary reported that 
all commented on how tender this 
hamburg was and what a delicious 
taste it had. 

The second animal experimented 
on in this herd was a 21% year old 
Jersey bull whose usefulness in the 
herd had passed. There is a common 
phrase here in Vermont “tough as 
bull beef” which shows the common 
opinion of beef from a slaughtered 
bull. 

I wished to learn whether it was 
possible to influence the tenderness 
and taste of the meat of this bull by 
adding two ounces of apple cider 
vinegar to his ration twice a day. 
After this bull had received two 
ounces of apple cider vinegar on his 
ration twice a day for three months 
he was slaughtered. He was sold to 
the meat department of the local 
creamery store 


statement 


and weighed 625 
pounds when dressed. I went to the 
store to inspect the carcass. The 
butcher in charge of the meat de- 
partment took me into the refrigera- 
tor room and, as he pointed out the 
carcass of this bull, he remarked, 
“This is the nicest piece of native 
beef I have seen in a long time. 
Look at that kidney all covered with 
tallow. Generally bulls when slaugh- 
tered show the kidneys bare, but the 
kidneys of this bull are completely 
covered with tallow. Now next to 
this is some western beef and beyond 
it a native cow so you can compare 
the three.” 

The butcher did not know this 
bull had been receiving apple cider 
vinegar poured over his ration at 
each feeding. When my farmer 
friend phoned that the carcass of 
this bull had been delivered to the 
local creamery store he asked me to 
note how red the meat of this bull 


was and how white the tallow was. 
As this was done I noted that the 
meat was a maroon color as com- 
pared with the lighter red of the 
western beef and the native cow 
hanging near. The tallow was very 
white showing a marked difference 
from the color of the tallow of the 
western beef and the native cow. 
This increased redness of the meat 
and whiteness of the tallow suggest- 
ed that the apple cider vinegar had 
brought about a change in the basic 
physiology and basic chemistry in 
the tissues of the body of this bull. 

The family of my farmer friend 
ate the heart of this bull after he 
was slaughtered and reported that 
it was unusually tender, being as 
tender as the heart of a slaughtered 
calf. In determining the condition 
of the meat from this bull I turned 
to an Italian chef for help, as I 
wished to get expert opinion. This 
chef owns and runs one of the most 
successful restaurants here in Barre, 
Vermont. He is in charge of his 
own kitchen. He readily consented 
when asked to give his opinion ot 
some T-bone steak from this slaugh- 
tered bull. After this bull had hung 
one week in the refrigerator room 
his meat was offered for sale. The 
Italian chef called me on the phone 
and reported as follows: 

“The T-bone steak from this bull 
tasted good and was tender. It was 





not exactly like Western beef, but 
it was really good.” 

He has tried native bull beef at 
vurious times before but it was al- 
ways tough. 

The meat from this bull was cook- 
ed at home for my daughter to try 
out. As it came from the stove a fork 
penetrated deep into the meat with 
ease showing it was very tender. 
When my daughter ate it she said 
she had never eaten a steak more 


tender and that the flavor of the 
meat was delicious. I asked two 
families to try out T-bone steaks 


from this bull. One family reported 
as follows when I talked with the 
mother over the phone. 

“The steak was delicious. It had 
a good flavor. It was the first native 
beef that had been served on the 
family table that was really tender. 
It was just like Western beef as far 
as the tenderness was concerned.” 

The second family reported that 
the T-bone steak was delicious and 
had a good flavor. I reported the 
results of the tests made to the 
butcher in charge of the meat de- 
partment of the local creamery store 
to whom the bull carcass was sold. 
He reported that he sold some rump 
steak from this bull to a woman and 
she returned to tell him that it was 
the best steak she had had in the 
past two years. It was tender and 
good tasting. 

The butcher began making a list 
of customers who appreciated a 
delicious tasting and tender steak. 
He would phone those on this list 
whenever a cow or bull that had 
been receiving two ounces of apple 
cider vinegar poured over the ration 
at each feeding was slaughtered for 
beef and delivered to him. 

My farmer friend was paid five 
cents more a pound than the market 
price because the meat of these 
vinegar fed animals was always 
tender and had a delicious taste. 

This tenderness of the tissues and 
change in the tissue juices found 
present in cows and bulls slaugh- 
tered for beef produced by the addi- 
tion of apple cider vinegar to the 
ration must also be present in 
human beings. 
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* Stumbling Blocks 
To Better Farming ; 





This is the second of two articles probing the reaction 


of farmers to new farming ideas. 


IOWA STATE COLLEGE, AMES, [OWA 


AST month, in our article 
“Why Not More Efficient 


Farming?” we presented some of the 


reasons farmers are reluctant to 
change their present system of farm- 
ing. 

In many instances farmers were 
aware of the profitability of a par- 
ticular practice but didn’t adopt the 
practice—either for important eco- 
nomic reasons or other individual 
reasons. 

Most important of the economic 
reasons was lack of funds. Although 
the necessary capital might have 


been borrowed, the operator pre- 
ferred not to borrow in view of an 
uncertain future. He didn’t want to 
get into a position where a break 
in prices might make him insolvent. 

Not enough security in tenure 
kept many tenants from contouring 
or adopting a rotation with more 
forage, even though such practices 
might be more profitable in the long 
run. Since the tenant might be on 
the farm for only 1 year, a high- 
grain rotation seemed most profit- 
able in the short run. And, some 
farmers said they lacked the manage- 
ment ability to adopt certain prac- 
tices. 

This month, we want to look at 
some of the resistances to adopting 
more efficient livestock 
Why extreme 
tween farmers in adopting recom- 
Aren't 
aware of these practices? 


practices. 
such variation be- 

farmers 
Do they 


mended practices? 
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lack “know how?” Or, are there 
other more important reasons? 

We asked the same 120 southern 
Iowa farmers mentioned last month 
some questions about livestock prac- 
tices and adjustment. 

One question was about hog-pro- 
duction feed requirements. As a hog 
is fattened to heavier and heavier 
weights, increasing amounts of feed 
are needed to produce each addi- 
tional pound gain. It’s important 
that the farmer recognize this in 
finding the most profitable market- 
ing weight. 

We found 27 percent of the 
farmers in our study didn’t know 
the true relationships. Of these, 14 
per cent believed that less and less 
feed was needed per pound gain as 
hogs were taken to heavier weights. 
And 13 percent thought feed re- 
quirements were the same regardless 
of weight. 


Relative Feed Returns 
We also asked about relative re- 
feed from different live- 
enterprises. Records 
that building 
equipment costs make up a greater 
total 
dairying than in hog or beef enter- 


turns to 
stock 
shown 


have 
labor, and 


proportion of expenses in 
prises. Therefore, returns per $100 
feed fed to milk cows have to be 
larger to cover these additional 
costs. 

Yet when asked to compare rela- 
tive feed returns over a long period, 


38 percent of the farmers questioned 
believed dairy returns per $100 feed 
fed were less than, or just equal to, 
those for hogs. Nearly 30 percent 
thought feeder-cattle returns greater 
than, or at least equal to, dairy cows. 
Comparisons were asked based on 
price relationships at the time of the 
study (1947). 

Our conclusion was that a large 
number evidently don’t have ade- 
quate knowledge of the particular 
kind of livestock which gives the 
greatest return from feed, labor or 
livestock investment under a given 
set of conditions. 

To market hogs at the most profit- 
able time, it’s important to know 
the seasonal “high” and “low” price 
months for pork. Only 45 percent 
of the farmers we interviewed were 
able to name the exact month in 
which the market price for spring 
pigs is normally highest. The score 
was lower for fall pigs—only 20 per- 
cent named the correct month. 

Returns are usually highest when 
hogs are marketed when prices reach 
their seasonal peak. But half the 
farmers in our study marketed hogs 
during months different from the 
ones they indicated as the high-price 
month. When asked why, most 
answered that, considering their 
capital position, risk involved, feed 
available and tenure situation, they 
were doing the best thing. And that 
may have been true. 

Apparently knowledge of the 
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high-price month still wasn’t enough 
to induce earlier farrowing which 
would permit earlier marketing—or 
else other limiting factors outweigh- 
ed this advantage. One-fourth of 
those interviewed said they “sdld 
the hogs when ready” paying little, 
if any, attention to price situation. 

Many who didn’t farrow early 
said the cost of additional equip- 
ment and housing (and the higher 
death loss they expected) didn’t 
justify early farrowing—despite high- 
er prices from marketing earlier. 
Also, later farrowing permitted more 
use of pasture. 

One-third of the farmers not plan- 
ning to market hogs at the expected 
seasonal high, gave lack of capital 
as the reason. Farrowing earlier 
would require more adequate hous- 
ing and equipment. Actually, the 
real limiting factor was risk and un- 
certainty of future. Funds weren't 
limited in the sense they couldn’t be 
borrowed. But the operators prefer- 
red not to jeopardize their financial 
position in an uncertain future. 

Risk was important in preventing 
farmers from expanding their live- 
stock enterprise. Some attempted to 
meet the risk problem by producing 
only enough livestock to use home- 
produced feed. 

About 36 percent of the farmers 
built the size of their livestock en- 
terprise from year to year around 
home-grown feed supplies. There 
was a deep-seated feeling that buy- 
ing feed for livestock production in- 
volves more risk than feeding only 
homegrown grain and forage. 

Forty-three percent gave limited 
equipment, labor or feed as the rea- 
son for not expanding their hog en- 
terprise. With current high prices 
for these items, they felt the risk of 
loss from borrowing didn’t justify 
using additional funds in buying 
added equipment and feed or hiring 
more labor. 

Some tenants felt they were ham- 
pered in adjustments by leasing 
terms. The remaining few were satis- 
fied with things the way they were. 

The few farmers who followed 
both spring and fall farrowing did 
so because they thought it resulted 


in more efficient use of available 
equipment and housing. Very few 
seemed to appreciate the steady dis- 
tribution of income derived from 
the two-litter system and the de- 
creased risk from marketing hogs at 
different times during the year. 

Some groups have _ considered 
dairying a possible answer to the 
livestock problem in southern Iowa. 
So we asked the farmers in our study 
what changes they'd make in their 
livestock organization in response to 
a 20 percent increase in forage. Con- 
trary to our expectations, only 15 
percent would increase their dairy 
herd. 


Most would have increased other 


a 


Human factors enter the picture. 


roughage-consuming livestock. Forty 
percent preferred to increase beef 
cows, with 20 percent increasing 
sheep. Lack of labor to handle addi- 
tional milk cows was the important 
reason. The remaining 25 percent 
“weren't equipped for dairying” or 
“could increase other forms of live- 
stock with little or no cost.” 

The human factor enters the pic- 
ture, too. Of the farmers who pre- 
ferred not to expand their dairy, 16 
percent expressed the personal atti- 
tude “don’t like to milk cows.” 


The Factors 


Limited capital is a factor that 
(Continued on page 48) 





Some folks won’t increase their dairy herd simply 


because they ‘‘don’t like to milk cows.”’ 
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‘Vetch Pays Handsome Returns « 


A great soil builder, vetch produces 12 to 
20 tons of green organic matter to the acre. 


By WILLIAM P. COLEMAN 


sad | CAN safely say that vetch is 
the best friend I ever had,” 
said a prosperous midwest farmer 
who proudly shows his buildings, 
livestock and fences. “When I was 
thirty years old I was desperate be- 
cause the proceeds of a poor, worn- 
out farm couldn't cover the needs 
of my wife and five small children. 

“We were in rags and my wile 
somehow managed to keep the kids’ 
clothes neatly mended so they could 
continue in school. Our most fre- 
quent meat dish was ground beef, 
and my wife became an expert at 
disguising it so we always found it 
palatable. We never had money for 
even the little luxuries. 

“But, ten years later and still on 
the same farm, we had money in 
the bank, ate the best foods and 
bought things we wanted. And all 
the credit goes to vetch, the greatest 
It built 
up my land so I could raise good 
carry the 


builder of worn-out soils. 


crops in quantity and 


maximum number of _ livestock. 
Vetch pays dividends to the farmer.” 

This is the testimonial of just one 
man, but there are thousands of 


farmers who owe much to this great 


friend of the soil. Sand or winter 


vetch, sometimes called hairy vetch 
because of the fine hairs that cover 
leaves and branches, is extremely 
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hardy in the northern states and is 
valuable for many uses you may 
have in mind. 

It makes an excellent cover crop 
to prevent soil washing even on 
slopes or wind erosion in exposed 
locations. It can’t be beat for pas- 
ture and is a wonderful green 
manure crop. It is especially recom- 
mended for poor soils, but grows 
with great vigor on good land. 

The foliagé of vetch is so exten- 
sive that it produces from twelve to 
twenty tons of green organic matter 
to the acre, a mat so dense that 
weeds can not exist under it. The 
roots are very numerous and fine 
and form a mass that goes deep in 
the soil for food and water. They 
offer a sod-like resistance to the 
plow. 

Vetch is a nitrogen gathering 
plant the same as the clovers, alfalfa 
and soy beans, but none of these 
produce so much organic matter. 
And the vetch roots are much more 
thickly set with the nitrogen factor- 
ies or bacteria nodules than those of 
other leguminous plants. 


It is not easy to plow under vetch 
and even an expert plowman finds 
he can not completely cover it with 
the furrow slice. If vetch is planted 
in a field of growing corn much be- 
fore the last cultivation, the long, 


twining branches may tangle with 
the cultivator shovels and cause the 
operator to uproot a hill of corn. 
But all the disadvantages are out- 
weighed by the benefits. 

Vetch is a thin-stemmed, trailing 
plant with eight or more stems or 
branches arising from the lower ex- 
tremity of the main stalk, and each 
branch grows to a length of three 
to six feet or more. Each branch will 
bear fifteen to twenty pods, each 
containing six or seven seeds that 
when round, hard and 
black. 

When planted alone, use about 
fifty pounds of seed to the acre. It 
is usually planted forty pounds to 
the acre with a haff bushel of rye 
or wheat. The rye or wheat stalks 
form supports for the vetch which 
otherwise would form a mat on the 
ground. If planted in corn, about 
thirty-five pounds of vetch is sufh- 
cient. 

This crop can be sown from the 
middle of April to the middle of 
May or from the middle of August 
to the middle of September. If 
planted in August, by winter the 
land will be completely covered and 
protected from wind or water ero- 


ripe are 


sion. If spring planted, it can be 
plowed under the same year. 
Vetch makes a palatable and iux- 
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uriant pasture, but livestock should 
be removed when the seeds begin to 
form early in July. Seeds are then 
permitted to ripen and_ shatter, 
which re-seeds the plant. 

A farmer whose scarlet clover 
winter-killed in a sandy field, deter- 
mined to try vetch as a last resort. 
Corn failed in most years on this 
field, but did produce a scant twenty 
bushels per acre in one exceptional- 
ly favorable season. Since vetch seed 
cost about the same as scarlet clover, 
the farmer decided he had nothing 
to lose except the cost of the seed 
and his labor. 

He planted sixty pounds of vetch 
with thirty pounds of rye in August. 
The rye was thin but the vetch came 
up fairly thick, and by the middle 
of November the ground was 
screened by heavy green foliage. 

The farmer was surprised and 
pleased at the heavy growth attained 
by May first. He disked and plowed 
it, planning to plant the field to 
corn on May tenth. But the corn 
planter broke down within a few 
minutes after starting and the delay 
in getting parts postponed the plant- 
ing nearly two weeks. 

“You'll buy corn this year, Hig- 
gins,” said a sad faced neighbor who 
had marveled at the tremendous 
growth of turned 
under. “If you had taken my advice, 
you would have pastured the field, 
then plowed under the residue with 


green matter 


the droppings. As it is, you have 
partitioned off the corn roots from 
the water table, and I'll give your 
corn just two wks to wither up 
and die.” 

Higgins didn’t feel he could af- 
ford to buy corn and it was getting 
late to fit up another field. In a few 
days, the corn came through the 
ground, a fine uniform stand and 
of good color. Then for a fortnight, 
the plants seemed to make little pro- 
gress. Suddenly, when the foraging 
little corn roots had reached the 
mass of organic matter with its plant 
food and moisture, the plants began 
to make growth and color deepened 
to a bright, dark green. 

This corn remained green when 
neighboring fields had fired, and 





Crop of vetch in Pennsylvania. 


continued to grow until it was ten 
feet tall. It produced a little better 
than 1200 bushels for the twenty 
acres, three times the previous high 
production in an extremely favor- 
able year. 

Vetch is not solely a sand land 
enricher, for it does an excellent 
job on clay or any type of soil and 
in any part of the United States. A 
farmer who bought part of a run 
down farm because it was close by 
and cheap, received a thirty acre 
piece of clay. He knew the place of 
old and that this field had never 
produced more than thirty bushels 
of corn; most of the time in recent 
years it never gave above ten. 

The clay soil had been misman- 
aged and had become as hard as 
pavement, so it was planted to vetch. 
An extreme drought held back the 
crop and it made only a fair stand, 
but by the following spring when it 
was plowed under and put into 
corn, there was a heavy growth of 
green matter and roots. 

“You'll lose your crop if the 
weather isn’t right,” said some of 
the neighbors. “You've got too much 
organic matter underground to 
permit the corn roots to spread out 
and develop. Why didn’t you burn 
off the vetch and work the ashes 


>) 


in? 


harvest time the 
neighbors were proved to be wrong, 


Long before 
for the corn grew sturdy and tali. 
Two fine, well filled ears hung on 
every stalk and the yield was eighty 
bushels to the acre. 

Another farmer who at first was 
dubious about the claims. made for 
vetch, finally decided to give it a 
trial on two acres that he considered 
practically After two 
skimpy crops of marble-sized pota- 
toes, he had permitted weeds to take 
over the ground. 


worthless. 


The two acre piece raised a heavy 
crop of vetch and he had to disk and 
cross-disk in the spring before he felt 
sure that the plow could handle the 
job. The piece was then put into 
late potatoes, planted by a middle 
aged transient but good farm hand. 
Folks in the community planted 
potatoes in inches 
apart and the plants thirty-six inches 
apart in the row. But the transient 
set them out every twelve inches. 


rows forty-two 


“Good lord, man,” said the farmer 
when the potatoes poked through 
the surface soil, “you’ve wasted all 
my potato seed. You have seed 
enough in there for six acres.” 

“Wasted it? Why, I thought you 
said you plowed down sand vetch 
If that’s the case, your seed will do 
well.” 
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Vetch Pays Handsome Returns 


And the seed did do well for it 
produced a total of two hundred 
seventy bushels of good-sized pota- 
toes or at the rate of one hundred 
eighty-five bushels to the acre. Neigh- 
bors who came to watch the potato 
digger lift out the tubers remarked 
that if they hadn't seen it with their 
own eyes, they'd never believe the 
ground had grown them. 

The man who has never experi- 
enced organic farming sometimes 
finds it hard to believe that incor- 
porating growing vegetation with 
the soil can produce such startling 
results on a succeeding crop. One 
man, after witnessing a neighbor- 
hood demonstration, planted ten 
acres to vetch and rye. When it was 
well up, a neighbor became hard 
pressed for feed and cash and offered 
a choice lot of ewes and lambs at 
a low The _ vetch 


price. grower 





Continued 


bought them and pastured them, on 
the vetch, with hurdles to prevent 
trampling and wasting the crop. 

The animals did well and the 
lambs steadily put on weight at a 
good rate of speed and were sold 
off the field at an early date before 
prices began to decline. The sheep 
were only a side line, but having the 
vetch enabled the farmer to make 
a nice sum on the deal and he still 
had his field of vetch, now enriched 
with droppings. 

Vetch ranks high as a soil builder 
because it draws nitrogen from the 
atmosphere and fixes it in the soil. 
When the green plowed 
under, the succulent foliage and 
branches and the fine roots quickly 
begin to decay, thus almost imme- 
diately releasing plant food for the 
And the green 
matter contains so much water that 


mass is 


succeeding crops. 


it will provide moisture for the fol- 
lowing crop. 

If a man isn’t completely sold on 
organic farming, he should try it 
out on a small scale. But, usually 
when you see the results from a 
small piece, you wish you had gone 
into it heavier and are sorry that 
you have lost a season by playing 
safe. If you have been going along 
in the same old way all these years, 
disgruntled because you can’t get 
bumper crops, why not try a ten or 
fifteen acre field in vetch? Larger if 
you use large fields. 

Bumper crops and well fed live- 
stock make a man overlook much of 
the hard work and sweat connected 
with farming. And they help to pro- 
vide many of the comforts of life, 
including modern farm houses and 
farm buildings, and _ priceless se- 
curity for old age that will surely 
come to most of us. If we don’t live 
that long, we leave a going business 
to whoever comes after. 





Fertility of Dairy Cattle 


Che fertility of our dairy herds 1s 
Reliable 
statistics are difficult to obtain, but 


said to be decreasing. 
the falling off seems to be particular- 
ly severe among pedigree cattle—the 
very ones in which a rapid increase 
in number is most desirable. Various 
explanations — genetic (hereditary), 
endocrine (glandular), nutritional, 
and so on—have been suggested, but 
none is likely to be convincing until 
carefully planned experiments have 
been made. One suggestion is a diet- 
ary deficiency. The necessity for 
generous feeding of breeding stock 
is part of the stock-breeder’s tradi- 
tional knowledge, and it would be 
absurd to suggest that our pedigree 
cattle are underfed. Over a long 
period, however, it seems probable 
that a specific 


dietary deficiency 


might cause a deterioration in their 


fertility without other symptoms. 
In the past, the difficulty encoun- 
tered in getting cows into calf dur- 
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ing the winter months used to cease 
with the advent of spring grass. But 
on the modern farm spring grass is 


not the old grass mixture of the 
fields and water-meadows but a 
pasture growing on land _ that is 


mostly fertilized from sacks instead 
of the dung-cart. Through the work 
of Stapledon the food value of 
modern grass crops has undoubtedly 
been much improved, but there is 
no denying that the best dairy herds 
whose reproductive-rate is apparent- 
ly falling most sharply, are those that 
are increasingly fed by the new 
methods. May the crops so produced 
be lacking in some reproductive fac- 
tor? 

The experience of 
sheep-farmers in Western Australia, 
and the finely coérdinated investiga- 
tions that it inspired, revealed an- 
and perhaps more likely 
mechanism by which infertility 
might result from modern methods 


disastrous 


other 


ol pasture improvement. The fer- 
tility of the flocks in that part of 
Australia declined so severely that 
many owners gave up sheep farming. 
In spite of repeated mating with 
rams of proved fertility a large pro- 
pogtion of the ewes remained sterile 

... The most informative finding 
was that some virgin females and 
castrated males had well-developed 
teats and udders, such as can be pro- 
duced by treatment with cestrogens 
(female hormones). The sheep were 
clearly ingesting some cestrogenic 
substance from the pastures, and this 
was finally traced to the subterran- 
ean clover which had been intro- 
duced a few years previously to im- 
prove the pastures and had flourish- 
ed exceedingly. Workers at the 
Courtauld Institute of Biochemistry 
and the National Institute for Re- 
search in Dairying have established 
that some English herbage also con- 
tains potent oestrogens. Is it possible 
that these are affecting the fertility 
of our pedigree cattle? 


From The Lancet, England. 
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A walking fertilizer plant-that’s the goose. 


Ewing Galloway 


(Geese on Lawns and Pastures : 


By LEWIS GLASER 


| gerdeb geese are famous 
as efficient manure spreaders. 
How? By simply giving them all the 
grass they want to eat and leaving 
them out-of-doors all day to graze 
and fertilize the fields. Geese are 
capable of living entirely on grass 
or other vegetable matter, can be 
ranged over the same field year after 
year and if not overcrowded on a 
piece of ground, actually improve 
the texture and yield of the turf. It 
their number is carefully adjusted 
to the grass available, they will keep 
the grass closely cropped, eat off the 
weeds and enrich the soil with their 
droppings. 

Their manure is largely liquid be- 
cause of the considerable amount ot 
grass and water they consume. The 
material breaks up quickly and 
washes into the soil, 
after a rain. 


particularly 


Geese are most attractive on a 
lawn and should be permitted to 


feed on it. In fact, a good lawn 


makes a good permanent range, for 
the leaves of the clover plants are 
greedily sought and relished. The 
feet of the birds are smooth and 
webbed and make it possible for 
the geese to walk over the sod with- 
out causing any damage or scratch- 
ing. The droppings will add con- 
siderably to the fertilization re- 
quired to maintain the lawn in a 
beautiful and vigorous condition. 
Geese are exceptionally close 
grazers, meaning that they cut grass 
close to the ground thereby en- 
couraging strong growth and mak- 
ing such growth valuable to them- 
selves as well as to other stock that 
feed with them. They not only use 
pasture to excellent advantage, but 
actually improve the quality of the 
pasture for other stock, thus making 
the grass more succulent and nutri- 
tious for the chickens, sheep, cows 
and other animals that feed with 
them on the same ground. However, 
the number of birds and animals 


should be carefully adjusted to the 
amount and condition of the grass. 
If too few geese are pastured on a 
given field, the grass will get ahead 
of them and the farmer will have to 
use a mower to provide the stock 
with the young, tender grass they 
prefer. If too many grazers are per- 
mitted on the plot, there may not 
be enough food to go around. From 
a good pasture the stock should ob- 
tain vitamin A, riboflavin and other 
needed vitamins; protein; calcium, 
phosphorus, and 
minerals. 


other  essentfal 


Geese Control Weeds 


Weeds are an ever-present prob- 
lem to the farmer and their control 
often requires the use of labor when 
it is needed elsewhere. Geese have 
proved effective in controlling them 
to a considerable extent. Weeds are 
not altogether to be despised, how- 
ever, for many of them are rich in 
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food value and minerals—and some 
are relished by geese. Weeds are not 
usually encouraged as they absorb 
food and soil moisture needed by 
welcome plants, and they crowd and 
keep from the crop the sunlight and 
necessary air circulatjon, and they 
harbor and favor insect pests and 
fungus diseases. In time, geese will 
kill weeds and coarse grasses, leaving 
the ground covered with a thick and 
smooth turf. 

Geese have been used profitably 
in corn fields after the plants have 
become tall and tough. They relish 
the weeds they find growing among 
grass 


the corn Johnson 


is extremely 


plants. 
(Sorghum halepense) 
troublesome in many cotton fields 
but geese appear to be fond of it. 
The birds do not trouble the cotton 
plants at any time but that they 
serve to improve the yield of cotton 
has been well established. Geese 
have also been found to be helpful 
in controlling weeds among grow- 


ing strawberry plants. 


Geese in Orchards and Vineyards 

Geese may be permitted complete 
freedom in any sort of fruit planta- 
tion. They will not fly into the trees 
like chickens or turkeys and peck on 





Continued 


the fruit. They will feed on the 
orchard sod and keep it closely crop- 
ped, control weeds, feed on wind- 
falls, and enrich the soil with their 
droppings. For many centuries geese 
have been kept in European or- 
chards and vineyards. In California 
they have been used profitably in 
controlling Devil grass in orange 
and avocado groves. Raising geese 
represents an added income to the 
orchardist if he permits them to 
graze the orchard sod. According to 
the best evidence, a well-balanced 
sod of half grass and half legume 
good orchard covering. 
Since it is recognized that periodic 
mowing to control the seedling of 
weeds and growth of grasses is neces- 
sary in an orchard, the presence of 
geese can be profitable on several 


makes a 


counts. 


Goose Manure a Valuable 
By-Product 


In Europe, where millions of 
geese are raised and fattened for 
market each year, a valuable by- 
product of pen-fattening is the goose 
manure. It is a common practice for 
European market gardeners to bid 
for it because of its high value as a 
fertilizer. The winner of the bid has 


the responsibility of cleaning the 
pens, after the birds have been re- 
moved, and carting off the manure. 
Another plan is for the grain farmer 
to supply bedding straw to the goose 
fattener through the season in ex- 
change for the excreta. 

Goose manure can be used with 
profit on pastures, meadows, gar- 
dens, orchards and lawns. On grass- 
land it can be applied at the rate of 
three tons to the acre. It makes a 
suitable dressing for orchard sods 
and truck crops where a normal 
dressing would be two tons per acre. 
All this, of course, includes the 
straw. 

For best results spread the goose 
manure as soon as gathered, but if 
it cannot be used immediately it 
should be stored in a dry condition 
under cover or much of its fertilizing 
value will be lost by drainage. It 
should be placed in a compost heap 
and when properly rotted will make 
a valuable top-dressing for vege- 
tables and lawns. On lawns, how- 
ever, it should be spread thinly so 
as not to choke the grass plants. 

Goose manure has been proved 
highly valuable on dairy farms as 
grass fertilizer. Cows thrive on fields 
treated with this manure and after 
a ram the material disappears into 
the ground where it gives encourage- 
ment to the plant roots. 





Food from Wood 


Molasses made from wood has 
been fed successfully to dairy calves 
at the State College of Washington, 
according to Dr. A. O. Shaw of the 
Department of Animal Husbandry. 
that 10 pounds of 
molasses made one pound of gain. 
Although the calves did not show 
the preference for this molasses that 
they do for that made from beet or 
cane sugar, their “taste” for it seem- 
ed to increase during the 


It was found 


experi- 
ment. 
A control group and an experi- 
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mental group of calves, similar in 
age, weight, and breed were used. 
Two pounds of wood molasses were 
added to the base ration (chopped 
alfalfa hay and a grain mixture con- 
taining 16°, crude protein) of the ex- 
perimental group. The molasses was 
placed on top of the feed. During a 
sixteen week period the molasses-fed 
group gained 155 pounds more than 
the control group with the addition- 
al use of 1,540 pounds of wood 
molasses. 

Edward G. Locke, writing in the 
Chemurgic Digest, points out that 
the idea of using wood sugar for 


feed came from the United States 
Forest Service. The wood sugar is 
a by-product of the alcohol plant at 
Springfield, Oregon. The concen- 
trated molasses contained 84°% glu- 
cose and 16° xylose and appeared 
to be suitable as a high energy feed 
supplement for stock and poultry 
feeds. It was made from Douglas-fir. 

“Hogged wood,” the by-product 
of lumber manufacture, or the resi- 
due of timberland after removal of 
sawlogs is useful for making molas- 
ses. The Springfield plant can turn 
out 250 tons of molasses per day for 
as low as five cents a gallon. 
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‘The Law Is On Your Side: 


What you should know about pollution 
of your land and the air above you. 


By RUEL L. OLSON 


A. M., J. D., Ph. D., Officier d’ Academie 


_ use of sprays and dusts to 
control pests often results in 
the pollution of the air on adjoining 
property to the detriment of persons, 
bees and other life. Is such pollu- 
tion actionable in the courts? Yes. 
This question is a part of the broad- 
er question of air pollution (smog— 
contamination by industry) general- 
ly. It is the purpose of this article 
to direct attention to a number of 
writings on this subject and to give 
a brief summary of certain leading 
cases. But cases relating to injuries 
to health resulting from eating fruits 
and vegetables which have been 
sprayed or dusted with pesticides 
are not discussed. 


50 California Crop Workers 
Hospitalized in One Year 


In California alone, in a single 
year, there have been more than 50 
cases of crop workers being hospital- 
ized for acute poisoning caused by 
improper handling of parathion in- 
secticides, according to Dr. Everett 
Stone, Riverside County Health 
Officer, as related in the Los Angeles 
Times of June 30, 1950. These in- 
secticides “can be absorbed into the 
body by inhaling the vapors or dust”, 
Dr. Stone is reported as saying. The 
The Los Angeles Times further 
quotes him as saying: “The fact that 
these insecticides (which contain or- 
ganic phosphates—parathion, tetrae- 
thylpyrophosphate and _hexaethyl- 
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Spraying of trees during the blossoming 
stage has been the cause of bee slaughter 
and even legal difficulty. One court de- 
cided that the sprayer was not liable for 
his neighbor’s bees that were killed by 
the application of the insecticide. 


tetraphosphate) are readily absorbed 
through the skin make them ex- 
tremely hazardous. They are only 
slightly irritating when they touch 
the skin so give little warning of 
danger. They can be absorbed into 
the body by inhaling the vapors or 
dust. The liquid, if splashed into 


the eyes, will cause temporary blind- 
ness.” 


Airplane Application of 
Insecticides 

The application of insecticides by 
dusting crops from airplanes has 
given rise to a number of cases in 
the courts within recent years. In 
the California case of Miles v. A. 
Arena & Co., decided in 1937, the 
court held that when a person dusts 
his crops and knows, or should 
know, that the wind will carry the 
dust upon adjacent lands he should 
be liable for injury resulting there- 
from. Bees on the plaintiff's land 
were poisoned and died but the de- 
cision contained a statement to the 
effect that if the bees died as a result 
of eating the poisonous dust while 
on the land of the defendant, the 
defendant would not be liable. 

Two additional bee cases decided 
by California courts in 1949 are 
discussed by Charles E. Millikan, Jr., 
in Southern California Law Review, 
April, 1950 who concludes that “to 
provide fair and adequate protec- 
tion to both crop-growers and _ bee- 
owners, a more adequate and real- 
istic system of notice and liability 
limitation should be provided in this 
field.” Under cases already decided 
by the courts, a person will be liable 
to his neighbor if he permits harm- 
ful substances to enroach upon his 
neighbor’s land, even though he has 
given notice to his neighbor of such 
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possible encroachment and the only 
damage resulting therefrom could 
have been easily avoided by that 
neighbor by taking simple steps to 
prevent the damage; for example, by 
covering delicate plants for a short 
period of time. In any event, the 
neighbor may claim damages for any 
expense or time consumed in pre- 
venting damage from the encroach- 
ment. 


Bee Cases List Valuable Data 

Courts have given ear in these bee 
cases to much information of partic- 
ular interest to organic farmers. In 
Lenk v. Third 
District of California, December 22, 


Appellate 


Spezia, 


1949, it is said: 


“*** For instruction on the biography 
of the bee, reference is made to John 
Muir’s The Bee Pastures of California, 


Maurice Maeterlinck’s Life of the Bee, and 
The Hive and the Honey Bee by Roy A. 
Grout, Frank Stuart’s City of the Bees and 
A. I. Root’s A.B.C. and X.Y.Z. of Bee 
Culture. Valuable information may be 


derived from these classics. * * *” 


Continuing with a description of 


the manner in which these toxic 
compounds affect 
killing bees the court summarizes 
data from Grout’s The Hive and the 


Honey Bee: 


agriculture by 


“In Roy A. Grout’s recent volume, The 
Hive and the Honey Bee, the author says 
that for many years toxic compounds have 
been used to protect fruit and vegetables 
from pests. The trees and vines are usually 
sprayed when they are in full bloom. That 
is the very time when the bees visit them 
in search of nectar and pollen. It is dif- 
ficult to protect the fruit and vegetables 
from pests without detriment to the bees 
which usually get the poison from the 
blossoms after they have been sprayed 
or dusted. They sometimes die immediately 
or soon after if they get sufficient poison. 
But they often take it back to the hive in 
the nectar or pollen or both, which some- 
times results in the death of the entire 
colony of bees.” (Lenk v. Spezia, 95 Ad- 
vance California Appellate 346, 348-349, 
Dec. 22, 1949) 


Biological Aspects of Air Pollution 

Injury resulting from offensive 
sprays, fumes and odors to adjoin- 
ing property owners is not limited 
to damage to bees! It is well known 
that agricultural crops and human 
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are also seriously affected by con- 
taminants in the air. Reference is 
made to articles listed in Biological 
Aspects of Air Pollution, an anno- 
tated Bibliography, Federal Security 
Agency, Public Health Service, Divi- 
sion of Industrial Hygiene, Washing- 
ton, D. C., April 1950. 


Air Pollution 40 Years Ago 

More than forty years ago this 
same problem of air pollution was 
receiving attention, but it was not so 
well known that growing crops were 
harmed. In an article appearing in 
87 Engineering and Mining Journal, 
May, 1909, Charles Baskerville, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, City College of 
New York, wrote: 


“Persons engaged in agricultural pursuits 
in manufacturing districts invariably have 
impressions of the destructive action of the 
waste gases resulting from fuel combustion, 
etc., upon vegetation, but these are gener- 
ally founded on observation and tradition. 
There are many cases of sympathetic juries 
having fostered these impressions, basing 
their awards on miscellaneous general evi- 
dence and not upon scientific examination. 
In such cases, too much reliance is placed 
on the appearance of individual trees and 
of isolated trees. Poor soil, exposure to 
wind, especially dry wind, water supply, 
insects and fungi all produce morphological 
conditions in vegetation which lead to the 
gravest misapprehensions in the minds of 
rural folk, and often times accusation of 
fumes and gases as the cause results, either 
wrongfully or on a priori grounds. Or- 
dinary testimony based upon odor alone 
should as a rule carry little weight.” 


Professor Baskerville reached the 
conclusion that “the main solution 
of the ‘fume question’ and ‘air 
pollution’ would seem to be in the 
enforced use of waste reclaiming 
devices by the enactment of a 
Federal law regulating the amounts 
of waste gases to be permitted to 
pass into the air. In England, the 
enactment of similar laws laid the 
foundation of the great chloride of 
lime industry, and the subject has 
received attention 
1863.” 

However, 


merited since 
Professor Baskerville 
difficulties under uniform 
federal law in that it might not be 
practicable to establish a permissible 


foresaw 


amount of noxious gas which may 
be emitted for all parts of the coun- 
try, owing to geographical and 
meteorological conditions. 


Sovereign States Involved in 
Air Pollution Litigation 

To prevent injuries from offensive 
sprays, fumes and odors, or to gain 
some measure of compensation for 
such injuries, numerous private suits 
have been brought in the courts. 
Similarly, sovereign states have been 
involved in such litigation: 


“Not only private individuals but also 
sovereign states have had occasion to resort 
to the courts to restrain nuisances consist- 
ing of the creation of offensive fumes and 
odors. *** Georgia v. Tennessee Copper 
Co., 206 U.S. 230, involved a suit against 
defendant companies which were engaged 
in smelting copper, sulphur and iron ores 
in the State of Tennessee close to the 
Georgia border, the complaint being that 
the fumes created in the smelting process 
were seriously damaging vegetation in 
several counties of the State of Georgia.” 
(—Deleterious Fumes and Odors, Noves 
and Comment, 65 U. S. Law Review 299, 
302 1931.) 

“The United States Supreme Court, Mr. 
Justice Holmes writing the opinion, held 
that Georgia was entitled to an injunction 
restraining the Copper Companies from the 
use of their plants in such a manner as 
to injure the forests and vegetation of 
Georgia. The court declared that this 
was a suit for an injury to the state in 
her capacity as quasi sovereign, and that 
Georgia had an interest independent of 
and beyond the titles of her citizens in ail 
the earth and air within her domain. She 
had the last word as to whether her moun- 
tains should be stripped of their forests 
or her inhabitants breathe pure air. 

“*** The defendant was in effect re- 
strained from allowing to escape into the 
air from its works, fumes carrying more 
than 45% of the sulphur contained in the 
green ore subjected to smelting, and from 
permitting the escape into the air of gases, 
the total sulphur content of which should 
exceed twenty tons a day from April 10 
to October 1 of each year, or exceed forty 
tons a day during any other season.” 
(—Suits by States to Abate Nuisances, 
George C. Lay, 65 U. S. Law Review, 73-75 
1931.) 


A $350,000 Damage Case 

Involving the United States 

and Canada 20 Years Ago 
Some twenty years ago fumes from 
the smelter at Trail, British Colum- 
bia, were the subject of discussion 


by an international tribunal. The 
proceedings are fully reported in 
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33 American Journal of Inter- 
national Law 182, (1939). They 
have been summarized as follows: 


“Damage to American farm crops in 
the State of Washington through sulphur 
fumes emanating from the plant of the 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany at Trail, British Columbia, just across 
the International line, was the subject of 
recent consideration by the International 
Joint Commission of the United States and 
Canada. The Commission unanimously rec- 
ommended that the Company should pay 
into the United States Treasury $350,000 
for distribution to the American farmers 
in the affected area and reported that the 
Company at a cost of $10,000,000, was 
effecting improvements to the plant which 
would eliminate trouble in the future. It 
was further agreed that in the event future 
damage should be suffered, the claims for 
which should not be adjusted by the Com- 
pany, the damages would be determined 
by the Joint Commission and the Company 
required to make payment.” (—Deleterious 
Fumes and Odors, Notes and Comment, 65 
U. S. Law Review 299, 1931.) 


Eliminating Smog in 
Los Angeles County 
Progress being made by Los 
Angeles County in controlling air 
pollution is an encouraging chapter 
in this field. The Los Angeles 


County air pollution ordinance and 


related subjects are discussed in 
detail under the subject, The Legal 
Aspects of Air Pollution Control, 
by County Counsel Harold W. 
Kennedy, National Institute of 
Municipal Law Offices. His 


clusion is that the answer to the 


con- 


problem is one “that perhaps any 
laymen might have given.” He said: 


“The smoke and fumes nuisance, as it 
exists today in Los Angeles and vicinity, 
can be eliminated insofar as any legal ob- 
structions are concerned. The control and 
elimination of this problem is within the 
police power of the State. The police power 
belongs exclusively to sovereignty and ad- 
heres in the State without reservation in 
the Constitution. It is the least limitable 
of the powers of government. It extends to 
regulations designed to promote the public 
welfare and the comfortable enjoyment of 
life. It is ‘co-extensive with the necessities 
of the case and the safeguard of the public 
interest.’ 

“All personal and property rights are 
Private 
property may be destroyed to promote the 
public welfare. Regulations may be such 
that compliance would require an establish- 
ment to go out of business or to expend 
large sums to install necessary equipment. 

“The only limitation on the police power 
imposed by the Constitution is that property 
may not be destroyed without due process 
of law. To come within the due process 
clause, regulations must not be arbitrarv 


held subject to the police power. 





Ewing Galloway 
Know your rights. Damage caused to your land of crops by a neighbor’s aerial spraying is fully actionable in the courts. 


and oppressive. They must be reasonable. 
A court can look behind the face of the 
law and examine extrinsic evidence to 
determine whether or not the ‘application 
of the regulation in a particular instance 
is reasonable. 

“So, in the final analysis, the answer to 
the problem is one that perhaps any lay- 
man might have given. As to the elimina- 
tion of the smoke and fumes nuisance, the 
State can do whatever is reasonable. * * * 
It is for us to decide whether or not a 
city is greater because it has more in- 
dustries and a larger population than some 
cities, or because it is a happier place to 
live in.” (—pp. 475-476.) 


Injunctions May be Secured, 
as Well as Damages 


In addition to actions for damages 
—the type of legal proceeding which 
activates the claims and legal de- 
partments of insurance companies— 
the injunctive and abatement reme- 
dies which are not subject to insur- 
ance coverage may be prosecuted 
publicly or privately. In certain 
instances the injunctive process may 
be invoked and the person causing 
the injury may be ordered by the 
court to cease doing the thing that 
is causing the injury. 

An owner of property must not 
use it even in a lawful business in 
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such a manner as to interfere with 
another in the legitimate use of his 
property. If a nuisance invades a 
distinct private right, a cause of 
action for injunction exists. (Fend- 
ley v. City of Anaheim, 110 Cal. 
App. 731, 294 Pac. 769.) 

In general, for an injunction to 
be proper there must be irreparable 
injury which would result except 
for the injunction. “Irreparable” 
does not mean uncomprehensable 
in damages nor great injury—it 
means that which ought not to be 
submitted to on one hand, nor be 
inflicted on the other. (Wahle v. 
Reinbach, 76 Ill. 322.) Where the 
nuisance operates to destroy health, 
or to the 
dwelling, the injury is irreparable. 
(Holsman v. Boiling Springs Bleach- 
ing Co., 14 N. J. Eq. 335.) When the 
injury is occasional, and is such that 
can 


diminish comfort of a 


be compensated by damages, 
which would seem to be an injury 
to premises and not to the person, 
an injunction usually will not be 


granted. 


Insurance Against Damages 
by Atmospheric Pollution 


Considering this question of at- 
mospheric pollution from the point 
of view olf 


insurance companies 


Continued 


who insure their customers against 
claims damages for illegally 
polluting the air, Attorney Clarence 
B. Runkle, Los Angeles, writing in 
the Insurance Counsel Journal of 
January, 1945, Liability for Dam- 
ages for Nuisances Resulting From 
Atmospheric Pollution, pp. 45-50, 
concludes that the trend of court 
decisions indicates that “regardless 
of war 


for 


necessity, manufacturing 
operations which result in a private 
nuisance gives rise to a private cause 
of action for damages to those who 
can establish a private or mixed 
(one that bothers a number of per- 
sons as well as one particular person) 
nuisance.” 

Mr. Runkle, at page 47, summar- 
izes Judson v. Los Angeles Suburban 
Gas Co. 157 Cal. 148, 106 Pac. 581, 
which he states is good law today 
and represents the majority opinion 
throughout the entire country, as 
follows: 

1. Although the manufacture of gas is 
necessary to the comfort of the people of 
the community, the gas company must not 
operate its plant so as to cause damaye 
to others, even when operating under mu- 
nicipal permission (such as being located 
in an area properly zoned for that purpose, 
or under municipal license) or under public 
obligation to furnish a commodity. 

2. The fact that other sources of possible 
discomfort to the plaintiff existed in the 


neighborhood of his 


property constitutes 





no defense to an action of this nature. 

3. Not even the adoption of the most 
approved appliances and methods of pro- 
duction justify the continuance of that 
which, in spite of them, remains a nuisance. 

4. The exact extent of damage to realty 
need not be proved. The court can itse! 
determine and fix the amount of damage to 
be allowed for the discomfort and annoy- 
ance resulting from the nuisance. 

5. It need not be shown that the dis- 
comfort experienced by the plaintiff was 
continuous or constant. 

6. The plaintiff need not show that his 
health was actually impaired. It is sufficient 
to show that the odors, smoke and noise 
was offensive to the senses of the normal 
individual. 

Conclusion 

This is no doubt good insurance 
law, but it is rather hard on the 
victim who has to breathe the pol- 
luted air or attempt to grow food 
products under such conditions. 
health 


cannot be 


Poor and devitalized foods 


restored by monetary 
damages. But it is of some comfort 
to know that actions for damages 
will lie in cases of this kind; similar- 
ly, injunctions and abatement pro- 
ceedings constitute effective 
But the effective and 
genuine measures of all are the con- 


meas- 
ures. most 
the 
best approach to the insect problem, 


sideration of plant nutrition, 


as described by Leonard Haseman 
in The Organic Farmer, June, 1950, 
thus avoiding the use of poisonous 
sprays; and the control of industrial 
air pollution at the source—the fac- 
tory. 





Tractor Efficiency 
Is a Place to Save 

In this year when farm produc- 
tion costs stay up, farm income is 
reduced, and the weather has been 
a handicap to most operations, farm- 
ers are urged to pay particular atten- 
tion to tractor operation as a place 
where waste and expenses can be 
cut. 

In a recent study in the midwest 
it was found that the average small 
grain farmer spent $367 for gas and 
oil. However, one-fifth of the farm- 

$500 and 
comparable 


ers studied spent over 


fifth 
work load spent $250. 
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another with a 


Considerable fuel—run- 
ning into thousands of gallons per 


year probably—is 


tractor 


wasted 
through poor storage, evaporation, 
poor carburetor adjustment, and in- 
efficient work loads. 


lost or 


The first place where the farmer 
can lose gasoline is in the storage 
tank on the farm. You can _ lose 
five gallons from a 300 gallon tank 
every time you fill it full. Do not 
fill your storage tank clear to the 
brim—leave a little space for ex- 
pansion and keep your storage tank 


shaded. 


Poor carburetor adjustment can 
cost you up to 18 gallons of wasted 


gas each day, and a dirty air cleaner 
5 to 18 gallons a day. The tractor 
operator can earn good wages read- 
ing the tractor instruction book care- 
fully to learn the correct adjustment 
The 
should be sure his tractor is tuned 


for his machine. operator 
up. He should keep the air cleaner 
clean, and he will turn off the motor 
rather than leave the machine idling 
for a long time while he leaves the 
machine for other chores or errands. 

Tractors are most efficient when 
they carry a full work load and are 
not run either overloaded or under- 
loaded, engineers advise. 
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Origin of an Orchard ‘Tree 


Why we bud and graft fruit trees. » 


By WILLIAM ACKERMAN 


6 


ILL a good fruit tree de- 
velop from a seed?” This is 
! question we are often asked by our 
readers. The answer, from the point 
of view of the commercial orchard- 
ist, is no, but there is an interesting 
story behind that answer. 

In many cases volunteer seedling 
trees have sprung up from discarded 
fruit seeds. These young seedling 
trees are often extremely vigorous 
and usually make fine looking trees. 
They will bear fruit in much the 
same manner as those trees bought 
from the nursery. But—and here is 
their main defect—the size and qual- 
ity of the fruits of individual seed- 
ling trees will be quite different from 
each other. With few exceptions, the 
fruit from a seedling tree is consider- 
ably inferior to that of the standard 
fruit varieties. 

Just what is the difference between 
trees that are grown from seed, usual- 
ly termed “seedling” trees, and those 
sold by nurseries? understand 
this we must first learn some funda- 
mental facts about the different ways 
plants in general may be propagated 
or multiplied. 
the 


To 


This brings us to 
basic sexual and 


asexual reproduction which are the 


concepts of 


two types of multiplication of indi- 
viduals that take place in most plant 
life. 

Plants that are propagated from 
seed are reproduced sexually. The 
young plants are generally quite dif- 
ferent from the parent and also dif- 
ferent 


from each other. Plants, in 


general, may be reproduced asexual- 
ly, or without sex, by grafting, bud- 
ding, stem or root cuttings, and 
layerings. The resulting new plants 
like the 
parent wood from which they were 
taken. In very where 
genetic mutations occur within the 
growing tissue, plants develop by 
asexual methods that differ from the 
parent plant. 


in this case are exactly 


rare Cases, 


Nursery Trees Are Grafted 


In the production of the modern 
fruit tree, sexual and asexual propa- 
gation complement each other. The 
nursery tree usually consists of at 
least two portions joined together 
by budding or grafting. First, as in 
the budding system, seeds are plant- 
ed from which young seedling trees 
develop. Toward the end of the first 
season in the nursery these trees are 
budded with scion wood— (cuttings) 
of a desired variety. It is this budded 
portion that develops into the up- 
per, producing portion of the tree. 
The scion, or upper part of the tree 
is taken directly from a tree which 
is a standard variety and a good 
fruit producer. The scion has been 
directly transferred to the young 
tree without seed propagation; thus 
it is asexually reproduced. When it 
grows it will develop exactly like the 
tree from which the wood was taken. 

The stock, or root system is grown 
from seed. This means that the root 
system will not be like its parent. 
However, since most trees of a par- 


ticular fruit’ species have similar 
root systems and this organ does not 
directly enter in the determination 
of the type of fruit a tree will bear, 
it is not too important if slight vari- 
ations exist from the sexual repro- 
duction of this part of the young 
tree. 


Why Variability Is Undesirable 
fact that fruit varieties do 
“come true” 


The 
from seed elimi- 
nates the use of sexual reproduction 


not 


as a means of developing the fruit- 
ing portion of a plant for use in 
commercial orchards. 

“Seedling” trees differ in fruit and 
plant characteristics and a modern 
orchard planting consisting of in- 
dividuals each different from the 
other is impractical. The flowers of 
seedling trees blossom at different 
times in the spring and their fruits 
mature at different times in the sum- 
mer and fall. Each tree would have 
to be picked separately. Fruit would 
be of all different sizes, shapes, and 
flesh textures. The customer would 
have all types and sorts of fruit to 
contend with. 


How Fruit and Vegetable 
Propagation Differ 


Why is it that fruit trees must be 
propagated asexually to attain fruit 
reasonably the parent 
variety, when many grain and vege- 
table crops can be grown well from 


similar to 


seed? This question can only be 
answered by a comparative study of 
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Origin of an Orchard Tree 


the histories of the improvement in 
these particular crops. 

The fruit trees that are grown 
today, like many other domesticated 
plants, have evolved through selec- 
tion and improvement by man over 
thousands of years. There are prob- 
ably few of us that could positively 
associate many of the present crops 
with their ancestors; they have 
changed so much. 

The improvement of plants has 
been accomplished primarily by the 
selection and reproduction of desir- 
able specimens of particular species, 
the inbreeding of these, and the 
cross-pollination of these with other 
desirable plants. 

In the early history much of the 
selection of desirable seedling plants 
was done on single characters such 
as fruit size or taste. A man found 
a plant growing in the wild which 
bore fruit which was a little bigger 
or sweeter than that of other wild 
plants. Because of this, he planted 
some seeds near his home from this 
plant. The seedling plants that re- 
sulted probably varied considerably. 
Some of the plants bore fruit which 
was much less sweet 
than that of the original plant, but 


smaller and 
probably a few were of equal size 
and similar quality or maybe one 
plant had fruit even a little bigger 
and sweeter. 

This 
probably took place in early history 
for both fruits and vegetables. How- 
ever, since vegetables generally pro- 
duce seed the first year, many selec- 
tions could be made and generations 
grown in the time the fruit trees 
took to produce their first crop of 
fruit. Thus, improvement of vege- 


type of selection process 


table crops progressed much more 
rapidly than it did among tree fruits. 

Growing fruit trees from seed is 
a much more discouraging process, 
since it before 


takes several years 


the individual can determine the 
value of a plant. 

Exactly when budding and graft- 
ing were first practiced is not known. 
Reports, however, indicate that this 
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practice was far advanced in China 
as early as 500 A. D. 

The introduction of the grafting 
process made it no longer necessary 
to gamble with seedlings to obtain 
good fruit. One good seedling tree 





A nursery tree 


would supply grafting or budding 
wood to propagate trees exactly like 
the original. Thus, fruit tree pro- 
duction became associated with asex- 
ual reproduction and with it, to 
some extent, the stagnation of fruit 
improvement on a seed propagation 
basis. 

Single desirable seedling trees be- 
that 
were propagated asexually genera- 
tion after generation, like the Mc- 
Intosh apple and Elberta peach of 
today. Asexual reproduction main- 


came the basis for varieties 


tains the variety so that it continues 
without change. This trait is ex- 
cellent in that it prevents the change 
of the variety to more undesirable 
forms, but it does not improve the 
variety either. No advancement is 
made through continual asexual re- 
produc tion. 

toward the 


True advancement 


production of better plants from 
seed comes only through sexual re- 
selection, 


production, imbreeding 


and cross-pollinating individuals 
possessing desirable characteristics. 
It is only through these processes 
that eventually trees could be pro- 
duced from seed that would be uni- 
form in fruit quality and size. 

It may now seem apparent that 
all that is necessary to obtain uni- 
form trees from seed is to continual- 
ly grow fruit trees by sexual meth- 
ods and imbreed the desirable in- 
dividuals to produce better varieties. 
This is not so easy. Imbreeding of 
fruit trees for more than a few gen- 
erations is impractical, because cer- 
tain hereditary sterility and vigor 
factors tend to accumulate in such 
imbred trees, eventually resulting in 
the absence of good seed produced 
and very poor growth of those seed- 
lings that do survive. 

Because of these hereditary factors 
and because such a breeding pro- 
gram would possibly take several 
centuries, asexual reproduction is by 
far the more simple procedure and 
therefore the generally acceptable 
method. 

Sexual propagation, of course, con- 
tinues to take place among fruit 
trees. Extensive work is being car- 
ried on today by plant breeders in 
many of our state agricultural ex- 
periment stations and by the United 
States Department of Agriculture in 
better 
However, all work in this 


the development of fruit 
varieties. 
field is directed to the development 
of as many desirable characteristics 
as possible in one tree which is then 
propagated asexually and _ intro- 
duced as a new variety. 

With vegetable crops the story is 
quite different. The breeding and 
improvement of these plants has 
been directed toward the develop- 
ment of better varieties that will 
also be able to reproduce themselves 
uniformly through their seed. The 
process of seed propagation has 
taken place for many more genera- 
tions for vegetable plants than for 
fruit trees. Therefore, the seeds of 
vegetables and many other crops are 
uniform in their be- 
havior and there is far less variation 
between parent and offspring than 
exists with tree fruits. 


much more 
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BY J. I. RODALE 


24D Losing Power? 


HE following is an item from 
July 17, 


which will not give comfort to the 


Time magazine of 


manufacturers of 24D. It shows that 
yeu can never tell what the ultimate 
effect of a chemical product is going 
to be. It should give the farmer pause 
when he becomes too anxious to be- 


gin spraying some poison. Here is 


the item: 


“Nature struck back again—this time at 
weed-killing 24D. Last week the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture glumly admitted that 
Johnson grass is showing signs of making 
itself immune to 24D. 

“In theory, 24D is supposed to kill only 
broad-leaved plants, not grasses, but De- 
partment of Agriculture men at Houma, La. 
found that when the potent chemical was 
applied directly to the soil surface, it pre- 
vented the sprouting of nearly all Johnson 
grass seedlings. 

“There might have been more rejoicing 
if the experts had not remembered the sad 
case of DDT, whose use has developed in 
many places new breeds of resistant insects. 
Forewarned by this disturbing experience, 
they gathered seed from some of the hardy 
Johnson grass survivors and tried the ef- 
fect of 24D on the second generation. It 
was just as they feared. Twice as many 
grass seedlings poked through the soil and 
twice as many grew to full, pestiferous 
maturity.” 


Chemical to Stop Water-runoff 


The chemists have come up with 
a chemical to force more water in 
the soil in irrigation farming. Here 
is an item describing it reprinted 
from the Long Island Sunday Press 
(Science Service), July 9: 


“More water in U. S. farming areas 
where irrigation means the difference be- 
tween prosperity and drought—that is the 
promise of the chemical mercuric chloride 
and a trick known as ‘water spreading.’ 
“In areas such as California’s San Joa- 
quin Valley, irrigation pumping is threaten- 


ed by lowering water tables. More water 
is being pumped from wells than is being 
replaced each year. Yet in the spring as 
mountain snows melt—or during infrequent 
cloud bursts—there is so much water that 
local floods result. 

“Irrigation engineers are experimenting 
with ‘water spreading’ to conserve this 
occasional heavy run-off of water. The 
idea is to divert it to shallow dike-enclosed 
reservoirs, where it will stand still long 
enough to soak into the subsoil. 

“But when soil is continuously submerged 
for a few weeks, microorganisms in the 
earth multiply, choking the tiny channels 
through which the water can filter down- 
ward. 

“Experiments by the U. S. Conservation 
Service have come up with mercuric chlo- 
ride as a possible answer. A very small 
amount of the disinfectant chemical added 
to water will kill the obstructionist micro- 
organisms, and keep the water percolating 
into the subsoil storage layers, government 
irrigation specialists say.” 


When organic farming is practiced 
soil can take in water much faster 
than where chemical fertilizers are 
used. In the latter case the soil be- 
comes so hardened that these heavy 
rains either wash off the land where 
the terrain permits it, or it will 
stand in ponds causing anaerobic 
(lack of air) conditions to become 
accentuated, which is not good for 
the health of the soil. 

The choice of mercuric chloride is 
a most unfortunate one because mer- 
cury is a poison. It may be a case 
where the cure is worse than the 
disease. Also, chlorides are known to 
depress the ability of seeds to germin- 
ate, thus possibly reducing crop 
yields. This is the reason why nitrate 
cf soda is such a poor fertilizer. The 
plant uses much of the nitrate but 
very little if any of the soda, for it 
does not have much of a need for it. 
The result is that in time there is a 


dangerous 


accumulation of soda 


which combines with carbon to form 
carbonate of soda which is washing 
soda. 

Who, in their right mind, would 
put washing soda into the _ soil? 
Chemistry as it is applied to agricul- 
ture is fraught with great danger. 


The Army Worm 


The army worm is on the march 
i: Pennsylvania. In three weeks time 
nearly every section of our state had 
been visited by the worst attack of 
army worms since 1919. It will ruin 
millions of dollars worth of crops 
when the figures are all in. The army 
worm ate up whole barley and corn 
fields as well as hay pastures. I am 
reading an account of this insect’s 
work in the Farm Bureau Mirror. 
It says that the loss will be over 
several millions of dollars over and 
above the cost of poison sprays and 
other costs incurred. All that the agri- 
culturists know when any problem 
comes up is to apply chemicals and 
poisons. Isn’t it time to try a differ- 
ent approach? Must they wait until 
some infestation of insects occurs 
that will wipe out every blade of 
grass on every farm? The condition 
in Pennsylvania was like a_ war. 
Listen to this, from the July issue 
of The Mirror: 


“Orchard sprayers, potato spray rigs, 
weed sprayers, and even airplane dusting 
and spraying were thrown into the fight 
to save crops and halt the night-feeding 
hordes of black worms that moved by night, 
left devastation in their wake, then van- 
ished under stones, clods and other hiding 
places by day. In some counties—like Blair 
and Bedford a 24-hour vigil was main- 
tained, with organized campaigns under 
way 24 hours a day at the height of the 
battle. Thousands of acres were treated— 
and saved—through DDT and chlordane 
in these two counties alone. 

“Fortunately, even nature helped. Various 
parasites and predators that worked on 
the army worms included the tachinid fly, 
parasitic wasps, ground beetles and two 
diseases along with the birds. These took 
their toll of the army worms, although 
some of these only helped in controlling 
the next brood which could emerge in 
August if suitable weather conditions pre- 
vail.” 

Is it possible that this army worm 
plague is the result of the killing off 
of his natural enemies by the use of 
DDT and other powerful insecti- 
cides? 
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even 
nature helped stop the army worm. 
And yet the very DDT which they 
used in their battle is today killing 
off the birds and the beneficial in- 


They say that fortunately 


sects which are their allies. I am 
amazed at the Audubon Society, 
which is organized to protect birds. 
They are standing by today and see- 
ing the birds destroyed under their 
very eyes by the use of DDT and 
other spray poisons. They are doing 
precious little about it. Will readers 
of this magazine write to the Audu- 
bon Society and to chapters of it in 
their locality asking them to take a 
firmer stand or soon one of the best 
friends that the farmers have will be 
seen very little on our farms? 

The ranks of the bees are being 
so thinned out that they cannot help 
the farmer by pollinating his crops 
as nature intended. The use of DDT 
might temporarily halt the army 
worm, but its use may bring about 
conditions which may be the means 
of disrupting the forces of nature. 


Insects are not here as an accident. 
Nature has a purpose in everything 
she does. Over millions of years one 
of the functions of insects has be- 
come the destroying of unwanted 
vegetation, or things growing out 
of place, or plants that have defi- 
ciencies of some kinds in their make- 
up. Scientists have seen evidence of 
this. I see it every day in the opera- 
tion of our farm. Our land today is 
becoming so chemicalized, so artifi- 
cial, that animals and insects who 
have to be a part of the ecology of 
that land find it difficult to integrate 
themselves with it. 

An earthworm swallows some 24D 
saturated soil and it is his last swal- 
low. A beetle that is needed to keep 
other more dangerous bugs in check 
takes a taste of a particle of ammon- 
ium sulphate that some farmer has 
used as a fertilizer and turns up his 
toes. A bee takes a suck out of a 
seemingly innocent looking clover 
blossom which has received a spray 
by airplane of a poison that the wind 
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brought onto the clover crop by mis- 
take and the poor bee never returns 
to his hive. 

Does the farmer think he can 
reckon without all this animal and 
insect life? Does he think that by 
making the soil sterile and depend- 
ing entirely on chemicals he can shut 
his eyes to the retaliatory measures 
that nature is scheming against him? 
The army worm is one example of 
the way nature will take her revenge. 
Water shortages are another way. 
Soon the signs may multiply. It is 
time that our agricultural scientists 
look upon their obligation to the 
farmer and begin to experiment with 
other methods than the ones they 
have been using without change for 
a hundred years. It is about time that 
they stop laughing at us, calling us 
undignified their 
pride and begin working within the 
ways of nature. Much of a scientific 
nature will be found in the ways 
that nature works. 


names, swallow 


More Against 24D 


The use of 24D is so complicated 
and dangerous that it is a wonder 
that this chemical has not yet been 
thrown into the discard. Now the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture reports that tomatoes and 
beans are highly sensitive to 24D. 
Vagrant wisps of vapor coming from 
the application of this poison and 
drifting onto tomato or bean plants 
will kill them. An application of 
24D by a neighbor last summer hurt 
our grape vines. Why a gardener of 
all people would play around with 
24D to kill weeds is beyond me, when 
he can accomplish weed control so 
easily by laying down a mulch of 
organic matter which not only will 
retard the growth of weeds but will 
also conserve moisture and furnish 
valuable organic matter to his soil. 
A good farmer, by cultivating at the 
right time and by the clever applica- 
tion of smother crops in the rotation 
can keep the weeds down fairly suc- 
cessfully. 





Chemicals and Decay 


I was interested by the following 
news item. 


“New York (AP)—A new chemical to 
prevent mildew and rot can add 50 per cent 
to the life of sails, says Ernest Ratsey, 
president of a sailmaking firm. The fungi- 
cide is swabbed or sprayed on the sail or 
the sail can be dipped in the solution. It 
was developed by 
Haddonfield, N. J.” 


Barfair Laboratories, 


It shows the well-recognized prin- 
ciple that there are industrial chem- 
icals which will retard decay. This 
is a point well worth noting in the 
application’ of the organic method. 
Organic matter has the effect of 
multiplying the kind of organisms 
in the soil which can break down 
When 
chemical fertilizers saturate that soil, 
its ability to break down or digest 


raw material in the soil. 


organic matter is greatly lessened. 
Lady Eve Balfour in her book The 
Living Soil (which is obtainable 
from the Organic Farmer for $4.00) 
describes an example experiment 
where wads of cotton, which are or- 
ganic matter, were buried in various 
kinds of soil. In the soil enriched 
with compost the cotton was digested 
by the soil organisms in much faster 
time than in the soil where chemical 
fertilizer had been used. This shows 
only one of the thirty or forty ad- 
vantages of the organic method over 
the chemical one in farming. This 
is no exaggeration. For proof see 
my book Pay Dirt. 


Are Chemical Nitrates 
Detrimental ? 


There came to my desk recently 
a circular issued in 1940 by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture entitled, Poisoning of Live- 
stock by Plants that Produce Hydro- 
cyanic Acid. It lists the following 


plants as capable of developing 


hydrocyanic acid in dangerous 


amounts. There are many others 
but the amounts of poison they de- 


velop are not serious: 


“Chokecherry (wild), sorghum, black 
cherry (wild), Johnson grass, flax, arrow- 
grass, Sudan grass, California desert al- 
mond, prairie flax and queen’s root.” 
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The bulletin states that plants on 
poor soil contain less hydrocyanic 
acid than those grown on good soil, 
“and fertilization with nitrates mark- 
edly increases the percentage of the 
acid.”” This is the second admission 
from a government source that 
nitrate fertilizers can be harmful to 
human or animal health. The other 
reference comes from a government 
scientist at Cornell University who, 
in an article that was printed in the 
January 1949 issue of The Agronomy 
Journal, said: 


“Leafy vegetables, frozen foods and pre- 
pared baby foods were analyzed for their 
content of nitrate. From the findings it is 
suggested that the nitrate in such foods 
may contribute to hemoglobinemia found in 
infants and may produce certain toxic, if 
not lethal, conditions in adults. The high 
content of nitrate in the foods may be 
attributed in many instances to the applica- 
tion of nitrogenous fertilizers, especially 
nitrate of soda, to the growing crops.” 


So we see that there are two factors 
in the question of whether the or- 
ganic method of producing foods 
can better human health. One is the 
actual dangerous and direct effects 
of the chemical fertilizers as just 
described and secondly the positive 
effect of the applications of organic 
matter to the soil in giving greater 
mineral and vitamin content to the 
plants grown in such media. 


Iodine and Intelligence 


I met a biochemist the other day 
who had never studied agriculture, 
ncr did he know of the differences 
between the organic and the chem- 
ical methods. In the ensuing discus- 
sicn I tried to explain that even the 
intelligence, the brain-power, of 
people could be improved if they ate 
foods grown in soils that are made 
unusually fertile by the application 
olf organic methods. The brain is 
nourished through the blood-stream. 
Foods carrying more vitamins should 
furnish more nourishment to the 
brain which is in constant dynamic 
building up and breaking down. 

He stated that he could not see 
how this could be so since from his 
knowledge the only factor that couid 
be responsible in building the brain 


was iodine. I don’t believe he is 
right, but am not going to go into 
the medical aspects of the question. 
Let me say for the sake of argument 
that he is right. Then it is all the 
more argument in favor of the or- 
ganic method giving greater intelli- 
gence, because it has been proven 
not once but a hundréd times that 
organic matter causes the unavail- 
able trace mineral elements in the 
soil to become available and iodine 
is one of the trace mineral elements. 
For a full discussion by me of this 
point, see the January, 1950 issue of 
the Organic Farmer. It shows indis- 
putably that the mere presence of 
organic matter will unlock the trace 
elements which are usually found in 
the average soil. There I reproduced 
admissions on the part of some of the 
most violent opponents of the or- 
ganic method that this is so. 

But I was thrilled the other day 
when I received a copy of the 62nd 
Annual Report of the Purdue Unt- 
versity Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion for the year 1949 and found in 
it a survey of the iodine in water, 
soil and crops of Indiana. The fol- 
lowing statement was made: 


“The iodine content of soils was found 
to depend largely upon the texture, organic 
matter content and drainage characteristics 
of the soils. The soils in the regions where 
the iodine content of the water was rela- 
tively low generally had lighter textures; 
except for those soils with a high organic 
matter content, the iodine content was 
generally lower than soils from other parts 
of the state.” 


This report shows that those soils 
that had a high organic matter con- 
tent had more iodine, thus furnish- 
ing another proof that organic mat- 
ter acts to release the iodine which 
may be in the soil, but which 1s 
“unavailable” for plant nutrition. It 
should be a lesson to farmers to put 
as much organic matter as possible 
into their soil so that the crops that 
they raise will not only have more 
iodine but more of the other ex- 
tremely valuable trace mineral ele- 
ments. This also should be an 
answer to my friend the biochemist. 
The organic method can get more 
iodine into food and thus contribute 
to the building of a better brain. 
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FOR PERFECT 
COMPOST 





@ Screened 


@ Cround 


@ Mixed 


@ Piled 


Rocks, trash separated. 
tough a | matter through rolling screens, 


Grinds manure and 


wet or dry.” Screens fine as wanted through 
perforated screens. Free compost cireular. 


Dealers Wanted in Several Open Territories 


W-W GRINDER CORP. ,,o°: Z 


* Wichita, Kan. 

















SHRIBER’S 
1822 Center Ave. 
Pittsburg’: 19, Pa. 








There’s money in 
TREE CROPS 


A Permanent Agriculture 
By J. Russell Smith 


GROW TREES that yield food for 
humans, feed for animals, profit for 
farmers! 


Comparatively little care is’ required 
for most crop trees. This concise book- 
let describes the advantage of many 
varieties, relates farmers’ experiences 
with them even on arid lands, gives de- 
tailed advice for all parts of the coun- 
try. A real inspiration. 


Price 75 cents postpaid; order from 


THE ORGANIC GARDENER 
Dept. 8-F, Emmaus, Pennsylvania 
a Se Ee 














FOR HUMANITY’S SAKE 


NATURE'S 
FINER THAN FINE 


SUPER - COMPOST 
Has Gone Over Big ! 


21 months without a complaint. It is 
something really good to dig into your 
soil. No waiting for results—it acts at 
once. Too, it is complete. Nothing else 
needed. It feeds your plants, and re- 
news your soil. It is a proven product 








Write for literature. 


KNAPP & KNAPP 


988 Lewelling Boulevard 
San Lorenzo, California 


A Binder 


for your valuable copies of The 
Organic Farmer. Keeps them in- 
stantly ready for you to consult 
...-next month or years from 
now. A file of The Organic Farm- 
er is a permanent encyclopedia of 
organic agriculture, health, and 
inspiration. This handy, durable 
leatherette binder, attractively 
stamped in gold, holds 12 copies 
of both old and new sizes of The 
Organic Farmer. Copies are easily 
inserted or removed. Price $1.50. 


THE ORGANIC FARMER 
Dept. 8-F, Emmaus, Pa. 

















Vemos To Farmers 





Come Now Mr. MeMillen! 


I’m sure that most of you know 
Wheeler McMillen. He is editor of 
The Farm Journal, president of the 
National Farm Chemurgic Council 
and an apologist for chemical fer- 
tilizers. Recently he made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“The important problem of how 
to maintain sufficient organic matter 
in the land continues unsolved es- 
pecially for large commercial farms. 
And so little is scientifically estab- 
lished about the relationships be- 
tween soil character and health that 
theoretical cults endanger the recep- 
tivity for facts that should be forth- 
coming.” 

Mr. McMillen, we’re insulted. We 
don’t particularly mind being called 
a cult. We have been called a cult 
before and we will continue to be 
called a cult as long as there exists 
people and organizations that don’t 
like what 


you Say 


we stand for. But when 


that we endanger the far- 
mer’s receptivity for facts, that’s too 
much. 

Don’t you believe in the principle 
of opposition to the party in power? 
Would you like to see the farmers 
of America receive only one side of 
the chemicals-in-agriculture story— 
and receive the manufac- 
turers of chemicals and their friends? 

No. We give farmers facts, and 
not the facts that they would get 
from people who would like to see 
the chemical fertilizer industry grow 
and become more powerful. 


it from 


Project on Use of Wood Chips 
Begun at Connecticut Station 


The Connecticut Experiment Sta- 
the 
progressive, is at present conducting 


tion, one of most active and 
an experiment designed to determine 
the value of wood chips as a soil 
conditioner. Here is an official re- 


port of the experiment: 
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can be 
used as a source of organic matter 
for agricultural soils, soil scientists at 
the Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 


“To see if wood waste 


ment Station have begun a new series 
of experiments aimed at determi- 
ning the value of such materials. 
Headed by Dr. H. A. Lunt, the pro- 
ject will include both greenhouse 
and field tests and will probably 
take about five years before comple- 
tion. 

“The Northeastern farmer, accord- 
ing to Dr. Lunt, has a real problem 
in maintaining an adequate supply 
of organic material in the soil. At 
the same time, vast quantities of po- 
tential soil-improving waste products, 
such as wood chips, are destroyed 
every year. If such materials could 
be utilized on farmers’ fields, a new 
and plentiful source of organic mat- 
ter could be tapped and, at the same 
time, better silvicultural practices 
could be encouraged since the forest 
or woodlot owner would have a mar- 
ket for material removed by weeding 
and thinning forest stands. 

“As the first step in the new ex- 
periments, Dr. Lunt and associates 
are growing beets and spinach in 
greenhouse pots containing soil 
which has been pre-mixed with wood 
chips. One problem involved in the 
utilization of chips is the well-known 
toxic effect of such materials on 
crops. As wood chips decompose, 
soil organisms rob the plants of ni- 
trogen to aid in the decomposing 
process. Dr. Lunt believes this prob- 
lem may be overcome by adding 
extra nitrogen to the soil. In his 
experiments, nitrogen is being put 
on in the form of ammonium ni- 
trate. (If wood chips are used as a 
mulch and not plowed in and if 
they are 


used we are 


strongly of the opinion that chemi- 


carefully, 


cal nitrogen is not a necessary sup- 
plement.) 
“The usual amounts of fertilizer 
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Read these 3 Basic Books 


by J. I. RODALE 








PAY DIRT 


H‘*. is the best guide to the organic movement. 





THE HEALTHY 
HUNZAS 


BOOK about the inhabitants of the northwestern 
A section of India who are astoundingly healthy 
because of the way they raise their food. A race of 
over 22,000 people, the Hunzas possess a bodily buoy- 
ancy that makes them unique among the world’s 
national groups. Full details show how any farmer 
or gardener can apply the Hunza methods. Cloth, 
263 pp., 20 full-page illustrations. $3.00 








e- The “bible” of thousands of gardeners, PAY 
DIRT points the way to proper farming and garden- 
ing methods, shows how the individual farmer can 
d- obtain bigger yields of disease-free plants, rich in STONE MULCHING 
m health-giving qualities. Now in its ninth edition, PAY 
ly DIRT is still one of the most important books pub- IN THE GARDEN 
At lished in this country in years. , ; . 
0- Next to the Atom Bomb, nothing else in the A NEW ee ee m — -y — 
na world is so serious as Man’s ravishment of the earth x Se Gane : mA nh ore ys ra This 
that sustains him and keeps him from starvation. COE Oe yes ae Nee Fee ny 
ed Even more than atomic energy, our topsoil could be- sensational but natural practice obviates digging, cul- 
Id come beneficial to mankind if properly treated. PAY tivating, hoeing, and weeding. Here is the most er 
ew DIRT points the way to proper farming and garden- markable and promising cultural practice propose 
i. ing methods and is guaranteed to “give a case of the in recent years. Cloth, 164 pp., 50 photos. $3.00 
ian jitters to .. . farmers who have been playing it the easy 
way by using chemical fertilizers."—The New Yorker. 
— “Brings the all-important world problem of soil con- 
est servation into focus for the individual.”—N. Y. Herald pag 
ar- Tribune. “An exciting book, both for the farmer and THE ORGANIC FARMER 
_ the gardener.”—Richardson Wright, in House and 
r Garden. Dept. 8-F, Emmaus, Pa. 
PAY DIRT is a natural for everyone who wants ‘ - 
7 to adopt organiculture. Cloth, 252 pp. $3.00 
ates 
in e 
soil 
1 s s 
pe The amazing story of an organic farm 
own 
on 
et HUMUS and the FARMER 
f ni- 
a by FRIEND SYKES 
rob- 
ding ELLS how 750 “worthless acres” were changed _ plants. The herd was dispersed and the valuable 
| his i into rich farm land by use of the organic meth- _—farm land sold. Friend Sykes then purchased 750 
_ od. Filled with graphic descriptions, illustrations, acres of land on the Salisbury Plain which farmers 
I : recommendations for making pastures, reclamation round about considered practically worthless. He 
dine of waste or derelict lands, and increasing the water- subsoiled it and fertilized with natural manures 
as a holding capacity and productivity of the soil. The — exclusively. Pasture and crop plants were grown 
id if value of mixed farming and reforestation, the im- | which were rich in minerals and other nutrient 
are portance of the earthworm, and the mechanization materials. : 
: of the compost method are all! clearly explained. As a result, the cattle and horses were main- 
yous Friend Sykes’ account begins when what was tained in health and vigor that had been hitherto 
oe if regarded as one of the best herds in England unknown, and the land is now visited by outstand- 
proved, upon government inspection, to be 66% ing agriculturists as one of the most interesting 
‘ilizer diseased—the result of deficiencies in the food 


farms in England. 416 pages, 40 photos. $4.50 














KEMP SHREDDER “2” roritser | Used for growing such vegetable 
IN 2 WEEKS” crops are also added to the pots. Dr. 
; TI - Ken _— the very thing I needed and, be- Lunt stresses that the wood chips 
eve i r not, it has paid for itself already by 
shreading 4 tons of compost in very short time.’ are not being tested with the idea 
Writes 0. Mason Kimmel, Level | that they can be used as fertilizer. 
Green Organic Gardens, Trafford a , ji 
Pennsylvania two weeks after buy- The purpose they may serve is as 


ing his New KEMP Power Soil 4 A P 
Shredder a soil amendment, improving the 
a structure and organic matter con- 


itself quickly be- 7 . . a ‘aa aoe 
cman it ame fans 4 eet OF the soil. This, if it proves 


mixing time and » ase > 
workup to 90% | tO be the case should, of course, 


and healthier plants | improve soil productivity and crop 
result d 






Adjustable spring yield. 


stee! cutting teeth “T): . . 
' aicet aaa Wa Different kinds of wood chips 
Capacities range from 2 oughly m all soils . . . 
20 cu. yds. per hour ong manures to any | ale being tried at varying amounts. 
(ia or electric power t f ‘ ° ° ° 
priced from $100. Welt coos eney, mine °F 1 Combinations of oak and _ hickory, 


=~ es H aspen and gray birch, and red and 
Kemp Manufacturing Co. white pine are being applied in the 


Dept. 6 1027 East 20th Street, Erie, Pennsylvania | present tests. Later in the season, 














“By utilizing ground, raw rock, 
agriculturists can unlock tons 


Can Buy ee lee Se 
\ow You FINELY GROUND 


POTASH ROCK 


with 
17 ESSENTIAL TRACE MINERALS 
Potassium 4% Manganese, Trace Chromium, Trace 
Silicon, Very High Lead, Trace Copper, Trace 
Sodium, Trace Aluminum-lron, Very High Nickel, Trace 
Calcium, High Zirconium, Trace Vanadium, Trace 
Magnesium, Trace Barium, Trace Boron, Trace 
Titanium, Trace Strontium, Trace Gallium, Trace 
— ORDER NOW — 
oe Ole Value «10xs0= ———- Save Money 
100 Ibs. - - - - $1.50 Ton Lots - - - - $22.50 




















CAMPO MILLING CORP. = eacied> cit 


Gentlemen: 
I MUSTN'T MISS AN ISSUE OF 











THE ORGANIC FARMER 





Put me down for a subscription for 
1 Year-$3 0 2 Years-$50 3 Years-$60 5 Years-$80 
and send me a bill. 


Name 





Address 








(CUT OUT AND MAIL TO THE ORCANIC FARMER, EMMAUS PA.) 





Dr. Lunt expects to carry on some 
field experiments, using corn as the 
“guinea pig” crop, and the same 
combinations of types of wood chips. 
In some tests, he will also try com- 
posting the chips before application, 
tc see if this works any better or 
decreases any toxic effects on the 
crop grown. 

“So far as known no _ previous 
work of the kind has been done, 
and any results Dr. Lunt obtains 
will be the first report on the value 
of wood chips for soil improvement.” 


“A Creeping Drought Under Way” 


An interesting article under that 
title by Halbert P. Gillette appeared 
in the March issue of Water and 
Sewage Works, a magazine written 
for municipal engineers. However, 
this article contains information that 
should be digested by tarmers too. 
Mr. Gillette skillfully outlines the 
science of cycle analysis, especially 
as they pertain to rainfall, and cites 
evidence to prove that droughts have 
occurred at regular intervals in the 
past. For the most part, the chang- 
ing character of sedimentary deposits 
under old lake beds and the rings of 
California redwood trees are used 
as a basis for cycle construction. But 
here is the meat of what Mr. Gillette 
has to say: 

“It is significant that the Dark 
Ages in Europe and the many years 
of “political chaos” ‘of an earlier 
time in China had their center about 
A. D. 780...Since there is good 
evidence that this catastrophe was 
due to the 1800-year (drought) cycle 

., it will not occur again for 
several hundred years. But since the 
600 and the 200-year cycles are har- 
monic subcycles of the 1800-year 
cycle, we are now in the midst of a 
creeping drought whose maximum 
is only about three decades ahead.” 

Mr. Gillette is saying that the 
1980’s—if history is any indication 
—are going to be dry years, and the 
years between now and then are 
going to get progressively dryer. 
The obvious conclusion—get more 
organic matter into your land now 
to help tide you over the dry years. 

R. R. 
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FOR THE LIFE OF YOUR SOIL, FARM THE ORGANIC WAY 





Now available for the first time — 


A Natural Product with all the Nutrients 
required by plants for healthy 
growth and high yields 


GREEN THUMB 


Finely pulverized and scientifically blended organic materi- 
als and minerals from natural deposits, Green Thumb is high 
in nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium; is rich in the minor 
elements; and contains 32 trace elements. It is both a crop 
feeder and a complete soil builder. 





GREEN THUMB includes organic activators which unlock and make available 
minerals already in the soil in some unavailable form. 
GREEN THUMB is finely pulverized and: 


(a) it greatly increases the water-holding capacity of the soil, 


(b) it remains near the surface of the soil where the feeder roots 
grow, 


(c) it is made soluble in the soil by soil acids and root acids. 


GREEN THUMB is so fine and easy-flowing that it can be applied by the regular 
grain drills and planters used on the farm. 


GREEN THUMB ean be applied at any time without injuring growing plants. 


Green Thumb Tested by Fruit and Vegetable Growers 


Extensive tests by fruit growers with orchards in Maryland and Pennsylvania prove Green 
Thumb is unexcelled for fruit trees. Truck farmers, using Green Thumb, have grown toma- 
toes, potatoes, and beans practically free from diseases and pests, and with remarkably high yields. 


INVESTIGATE! WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION AND PRICES 


Inquiries from dealers and distributors are invited. Prompt deliveries guaranteed. 


THE ATLANTIC ORGANIC CO.  watiansrorr, wo, 


Phone: Hagerstown 107-W-1 





FOR THE LIFE OF YOUR SOIL, FARM THE ORGANIC WAY 
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EGSAVER 


Au Steel WEST 


Patent 
Pending 


The community DARK NEST that 
boosts production of higher qual- 
ity eggs! 

Eliminates dirty and broken eggs 
* Cannibalism * Egg eating ° 
Pick-outs * Eggs cool quickly. 


ONE FIVE FOOT NEST 
ACCOMMODATES 100 HENS 


Send for descriptive 
folder and prices. 


EGSAVER NESTS, INC. 


Dept. O 
BURLINGTON, WISCONSIN 

























VITAL 
WATER 
WHEN 
= 
wit 
GORMAN-RUPP 
IRRIGATION PUMPS 


You don’t gamble with crops when 

a Gorman-Rupp Irrigator Pump is 
on the job. WATER WHEN YOU 
NEED IT—pumps month after month 
entirely trouble-free, with little main- 
tenance. There's a Gorman-Rupp 
Pump for every pumping job. 


THE GORMAN-RUPP CO. 


ee eee ae OHIO 








~aS et en 
The safe, sure way. Can't 
4 poison soil. Saves your 
earthworms Used by all 


informed mole control spe- 
cialists. Works in any type of soil. Single 
traps, at dealers or direct. $2.50 postpaid 
Lower by the dozen FREE—Mole control 
pamphlet. Nash Mole Traps. R. R. No. 1 
Scotts, Michigan. 


NASH Choker Loop TRAPS 


Poultry 





Use ladino as a 


By BENJAMIN MANZ 


Ho TO make money on cheap 
eggs is, and may be for some 
time to come, the prime problem of 
the poultryman. Special marketing 
arrangements worked out by poultry- 
men can sometimes increase the price 
received by the producer, but there 
are many more who cannot make 
use of such facilities. Their problem 
is to cut costs and make a profit on 
low-priced eggs. 

Quite a problem, I agree. But at 
the Ohio Experiment Station two 
important developments in recent 
years show the way to just this goal. 
One, the miracle of built-up litter, 
is explained by Thomas E. Johnston 
in the April Organic Farmer. The 
other, equally simple, is using ladino 
clover as a protein source in laying 
hen rations. 

Writing in Ohio Farm and Home 
Research, Kennard and Chamberlin 
describe two groups of layers, started 
together, one kept indoors, the other 
pastured on ladino from April to 
November. The indoors group was 
fed throughout the summer on the 
same ration both had shared during 
the winter months. The other group 
was fed an all-mash ration of corn 
and minerals as follows: 


95 lb. 
3 Ib. 
1 lb. 
1 Ib. 


coarsely ground corn 
steamed bone meal 
common salt 
chick size oyster shell or 
high calcium limestone 
1 lb. grit (granite or silica) 
Quite obviously this ration would 
be extremely cheap for the average 
farmer. A great saving in labor, as 
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Cutting the Cost of Summer Eggs 


protein source. 


far as feeding is concerned, would 
also be realized, as the consumption 
would be lower and only one kind 
of feed would be fed (in my opinion 
it would be an improvement to feed 
the oyster shells and grit separately). 

As to egg production, in this ex- 
periment the outdoor group led—51 
percent to the indoors’ 49 percent. 
Deaths were twice as frequent in the 
indoor group. It would take quite 
a few eggs to make up this difference. 
According to the station’s figures, 
the feed cost per dozen eggs was 13 
cents for the pastured group and 25 
cents for the confined group. Some of 
you no doubt sold eggs during the 
last six months for less than 25 cents 
a dozen. 

The cost of ladino 
neglected, Kennard and 
Chamberlin concluded that one acre 
of ladino pasture brought an income 
of $100 per acre. This would vary 
greatly on different soils, but con- 
sidering that the hens do the har- 
vesting the income derived from 
such land would compare favorably 
with other crops. 

The two problems arising out of 
such management on most farms 
would be housing and fencing. Some 
poultrymen raise pullets on range 
merely putting the 


cannot be 
however. 


without fencing, 
brooder house out in the middle of 
a field. What the chickens don’t take 
can be made for hay. This would 
work on farms where plenty of room 
is available for laying hens, too, but 
would probably require that the feed 
and water be hauled a considerable 
distance. 
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At the station, portable laying 
houses were used. They are ideal, 
but out of reach of many farms. I 
believe the best method for those 
with stationary housing would be to 
permanently fence two or three plots 
adjacent to the laying house. Some 
years all the plots could be in pas- 
ture, and at least one should be kept 
in pasture while new seedings are 
started. If there is an excess of pas- 
ture other animals could graze it 
down. Frequent clipping improves 
the quality. If only a limited amount 
of pasture is available the hens 
should be turned out only part of 
the day. 


Judging from the evidence report- 
ed by the station the proposition 
seems to be an appealing one. Better 
health of the hens was evidenced by 
the fact that mortality was halved. 
Would it not be logical to conclude 
that the meat and eggs from these 
pastured hens would also be health- 
ier for the consumer? Wouldn't you 
rather eat eggs laid by hens which 
ate green clover, scratched and pick- 
ed in the good old earth, and maybe 
ate an earthworm once in a while? 
If facilities permit this system, I 
believe pasture for laying hens as 
well as pullets could well be a part 
of an organic farm. 
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Successful Goose Raising, Lewis Glaser, Yankee Goose Farm, 


New Haven, Conn., $1.00. 


Within the last year goose raising 
has undergone a revival in this 
country. It may be a small revival 
but one thing is sure, there is now 
more interest in the goose than 
there was previously. This renewed 
interest in a fine and practical bird 
is timely, because, as the author of 
Successful Goose Raising pointed out 
in a recent letter, more goose down 
is going to be needed to warm our 
aviators as the result of the expan- 
sion of our air force now in progress. 


If you are going to start raising 
or fattening a few geese, it certainly 
is advisable to be armed with a 
handbook on the subject. There are 
tricks to this trade as there are to 
every other, and they are well point- 
ed out by Mr. Glaser’s book. Many 
people we know who keep a few 
geese have trouble carrying out a 
successful hatch. some 
hints on hatching goose eggs from 
Successful Goose Raising that will 
be of help to anyone interested: 


Here are 


“Eggs of uniform size and weight 
are preferable to those of various 


weights and shapes. Eggs much 
above or below the average size of 
six ounces should not be used since 
they do not hatch well. 

“The hatching quality of eggs de- 
creases with The 
hatchability can be maintained over 


increased age. 


a relatively long period if they are 
kept in a fairly cool room having a 
high humidity. The ideal holding 
temperature is 55 degrees F. until 
placed for incubation. Humidity is 
particularly important during the 
cold months when heat in a room 
may cause dryness of air. 

“Eggs placed for incubation be- 
fore they are forty-eight hours old 
give at least a 15 per cent better 
hatch, size and infant vitality than 
eggs seven days old. The rate of 
loss of hatchability is rapid after the 
first week. While holding, they 
should be turned or rolled vigorous- 
ly twice each day. Immediately be- 
fore setting eggs for incubation, 
washing is highly recommended, as 
clean eggs with open pores result 
in a much better hatch than soiled 
ones.” 
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AVAILABLE NOW 


at lower cost 


GRAN-I-MEAL 


A PULVERIZED POTASH GRANITE 


& 
Produced by one of America’s larg- 
est granite quarries, GRAN-I-MEAL 
can be shipped in carloads, bulk 
or packed in 100-Ib. multiwall bags. 
GRAN-I-MEAL can also be supplied 
through your feed dealer or feed 
mill. Write us today for price on 
your requirements. 


Ask your dealer to supply you 


NORTH CAROLINA 
GRANITE CORPORATION 
Mt. Airy, North Carolina 








Ruhm Phosphate Rock 


America’s Great Soilbuilder, it's The FINEST 
PHOSPHATE MADE. it's by far the most finely 
Ground (85% through 300 mesh screen) 80 Ib. bag 
$2.25 — Ton $32.80 both f.o.b. Townsend. Carload 
prices on request. Farmer agents wanted. 


SOILSERVICE TOWNSEND, 


AASS. 

















You Can Have the 
Most BEAUTIFUL Garden 
You Ever Saw 


Learn how to increase the vitamins in your 
vegetables and the beauty of your flowers, 
without the use of chemical fertilizers or 
poison sprays. Use only materials which are 
obtainable free of charge or at nominal cost. 
Read ORGANIC GARDENING, a_ beautiful 
64-page monthly magazine which is pro- 
fusely illustrated and contains many articles 
on how to raise better flowers and vege- 
tables—inexpensively. Order your subscrip- 
— NOW and be ready for summer gar- 
ening. 


$3 One Year—$5 Two Years—$6 Three Years 
$7 Four Years—$8 Five Years 


ORGANIC GARDENING 
Dept. OF Emmaus, Pa. 
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Actumus 
Foreign Products Corp. 
The fertility builder, Actumus, 
used successfully in England for 


many years, is now being offered to 
farmers in this country. Actumus is 
based on the study 
and observation of 
forest life. It is sup- 
posedly the active and 
essential part of raw 
humus and in_ its 


manufacture, all con- 





stituents of raw hu- 


mus have no 





which 
effect on soil fertility are said to be 
eliminated. It is estimated that from 

other 
10th of 


an ounce of Actumus is produced 


a ton of twigs, leaves and 


forest litter, no more than | 
annually. Actumus can be used to 
activate compost, or it can be used 
to produce compost from dry straw 
or sawdust. In the latter case, it is 
claimed that compost is ready for 
use in eight to ten days. Foreign 
Products Corp, 1270 Broadway, N.Y. 
Sy Dae Be 


Auger-type blower 
New Holland 
An Auger-type forage blower with 
retractable wheels has just been in- 
troduced by New Holland Machine 





s 








Company. Capacity is up to 30 tons 
per hour in chopped hay and 40 tons 
per hour in silage. To the left, in 
the accompanying photo, the forage 
with its 10-foot 


blower is shown 
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table tilted. At right is the table in 


action position. The wheels are 


shown retracted, eliminating the 


lower the 


machine for use. The low table (22 


need of digging to 
inches) permits placing wagon ove 
the auger for easier feeding. New 
Holland Machine Co., New Holland, 


Pa. 


All-purpose tractor 
Windolph Company 
An all-purpose tractor, suitable 
for almost any type of farm opera- 


tion, has been developed by the 





Windolph Tractor Co. It has been 
used effectively by orchardists, berry 
and grape growers throughout the 
Pacific Coast. Available attachments 
include a Rotary Tiller, an angle 
dozer blade, disc, harrow and both 
12 and 14-inch plows. Windolph 
Tractor Co., 826 S. W., 2Ist Ave. 
Portland, Oregon. 


Plows 
Massey-Harris 
Two new plows have _ recently 
been added to the Massey-Harris 
line. The No. 32, a 2-bottom plow, 
features floating design which makes 
it enter the ground nose first, and 
leave the ground nose first, avoid- 
ing the stresses and strains of paral- 
lel lifting, and providing faster pene- 
tration. The two-way 
“Rollover,” No. 33, 
suited for all types of 


two-bottom, 
known as the 
is ideally 
contour work and other uses where 
dead furrows are undesirable. Con- 
siderable time is saved because at 
row ends the operator simply turns, 
rolls the bottoms over easily, and 


continues plowing in the opposite 
direction. Massey-Harris Co., Racine, 
Wisconsin. 


Manure spreader 
Perfection Steel Body Co. 


A manure spreader with a capa- 
city of 150 bushels has been devel- 
oped by the Perfection Steel Body 





Co. It is known as the Cobey Model 
150. Also announced by this com- 


pany is the Model 75, which has a 
capacity of 75 bushels. Both models 
have side and end panel extensions 
for converting to a_ self-unloading 
wagon. Perfection Steel Body Co., 


Galion, Ohio. 


Harrowplow 
Farmer’s Tool & Equipment Co. 


A complete line of Harrow plows 
in two types and eleven sizes of each 
type has been announced by Farm- 





er’s Tool & Equipment Co. Depth is 


regulated by independent screw ad- 
justment on each wheel. Cutting at 
full angle of the blades at all depths 
permits a. complete tilling job 
whether cutting at two inches or ten. 
Farmer’s Tool & Equipment Co., 
1053 Harlan St., Emeryville 8, Cali- 
fornia. 
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FARMER’S 
BOOKLET LIBRARY 


Free or inexpensive publica- 


tions dealing with various 
phases of farming and farm 


life. 


Te following practical and 
helpful booklets are available 
to farmers and are offered by the 
listed. 











concerns where a 
small charge is mentioned, they can 


be obtained without cost. 


Except 


Refrigerated farm fruit storage— 
Increased sales of fruit direct to 
truckers and consumers and reduc- 
tion of the expense of marketing 
selected fruit for special seasons are 
offered as advantages of cold storage 
buildings. MODERN CONCRETE 
REFRIGERATED FRUIT STOR- 
AGES lists complete construction 
plans. Portland Cement Association 
33 West Grand Ave., Chicago., Ill. 
Herefords, product of necessity— 
KEEP AHEAD WITH HERE- 
FORDS outlines the history of the 
Hereford breed and lists the ad- 
vantages of this excellent beef cattle. 
There is a charge of 50 cents for 
this four color, lithograph job. 
American Hereford Association, 300 
West 11th St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
The serious problem of erosion— 
Soil washing and soil blowing, two 
of the main problems of the Great 
Plains farmer, are dealt 
STRIPS AND CURVES, 
Co., Racine, Wisconsin. 
Storage space in the farm home— 
Typical plans for closets and storage 
spaces and hints for arranging shelves 
are included in CLOSETS AND 
STORAGE SPACES. This booklet 
can be secured for 10 cents from Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. (Catalog No. A1.9:1865) 
How to judge a house— 

The prospective Purchaser of a home 
should understand the essential fea- 
tures of construction and the selec- 
tion of building materials. HOW 
TO JUDGE A HOUSE, offered for 
25 cents, tells how. Superintendent 


with in 
J. 1. Case 


of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
(Catalog No. Cl. 14: H81) 
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BACTERIAL 
COMPOST 
ACTIVATOR 


A REVITALIZED BACTERIAL CONCENTRATE THAT WILL ENRICH 
YOUR SOIL, INCREASE GROWTH, AND HASTEN COMPOSTING. 
© B. C. A. is a mixed concentrated composite containing a multitude of soil 


bacteria developed specifically for the rapid breakdown of mixed organic wastes 
in the compost heaps, on the soil, and in compost boxes. 
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@ B. C. A. has phosphate rock incorporated in the culture which contains the 
26 necessary minerals. Enough phosphate rock is in the Activator so that adding 
it separately to the heap is not necessary. 


© B. C. A. contains the trace elements lacking in many soils and so necessary 
for best results. 


OO eee RRR 





© B.C. A. is a neutral culture prepared with conditioning food for the bacteria 
in a rich peat base. 





B. C. A. can be used with great suc- 
cess in the New Sheet Mulch Method 
of Fertilizing. Applied directly to the 
soil mixed with raw organic matter, 
B. C. A. will speed up the break-down 
of the mixed wastes. 
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SPEED UP COMPOSTING 
WITH B. C. A. 


In your house, in your garden, and 
on your farm, there is nothing more 
valuable than B. C. A. Quality com- 
post in less time is now a reality. 
Both new and old method are en- 
hanced by the use of B. C. A. 
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HOUSE PLANTS WILL GROW WITH AMAZING ZEST 
WHEN YOU ADD A SMALL AMOUNT OF B. C. A. 


B. C. A. may be added directly to house plants for increased growth, more 
luxurious blooming, and richer color. Just a small amount of B. C. A. planted 
around each seed or a thin covering on the soil of potted plants will produce 
amazing results. B. C. A. helps regulate moisture and air in the soil. 


—o— 
B. C. A. is excellent for the increased growth and rapid reproduction of earth- 


worms. 
ALL ORGANIC —NO CHEMICALS 


Due to direct distribution—no dealer profits—awe can offer you the low prices 
listed below— 
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| ORGANIC PRODUCTS, Dept. B 


ORDER | 235 Halsey St. 
Newark 2, N. J. 
ALL PURPOSE 


| Gentlemen: 
I I enclose check or money order for the 
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FERTILIZERS—SOIL CONDITIONERS __ 


Proper use of ROCK PHOSPHATE can make your or- 
gani farm pay handsomely Quotations furnished on 
finely pulverized Tennessee rock in any quantity and 
Florida rock in carloads only Free informative litera 
ture tells how See April issue for prices. H. R. 
LEFEVER, R. |. Spring Grove, Penna. (at Stoverstown, 
York County). 
POULTRY MANURE: 100 Ibs. in 50-lb. bags $2.00; 500 
Ibs. in 50-lb bags $9.00; 1000 Ibs. in 50-lb. bags $16.00; 
2000 Ibs. in 50-lb. bags $25.00. DIAMOND STATE 
EVERGREEN CO., Milton, Del. 
FOUR LEAF POWDERED ROCK PHOSPHATE 30% 
There is no life without phosphorus for permanent soil 
improvement with phosphated legumes Free information 
price—and freight rate your station. JOHN L. MAR 
SON, R. 2, Pleasant Mount, Pa. 


NATURAL PHOSPHATE ROCK Finely ground, Florida 


Tenn. 30% 100 Ib. to carload lots. Write for 
prices and literature. L. M. BROBST, Phalanx Station, 
Ohio. 

RUHM'S 30% PHOSPHATE ROCK! Costs less to BUY 
the fine than to take the coarse ground FREE! H. F. 
SCOTT, Domville, Ont., Greenville County, Canada. 


HAMILTON COUNTY, OHIO. RUHM’S SUPERFINE- 
LY GROUND PHOSPHATE ROCK. 
of phosr r 24 Trace Elements 

Cheviot P. O., Cincinnati 11, Ohio. 
RICH BLACK PULVERIZED PEAT HUMUS. From 
the graveyard of Prehistoric Animals. Used by leading 
Horti ir Floriculturists and fertilizer manufa 
turer Price only $2.50 cubic yard, F.O.B. Delivered 
anywhere, 15 vard loads at 40 cents per mile one way 


BLACK ACRES PRODUCTS CO., Maria Stein, Ohio. 


EQUIPMENT 


IRRIGATION EQUIPMENT — Immediate 
lightweight pipe. Complete systems 


Cheapest source 


FRED A. VEITH, 






delivery ¥ of 
including pump, fit- 





ting and sprinklers Featuring famous and exclusive 
McDowell automatic coupling and sprinkler that covers 
@ little under 3 acres. LUNDQUIST CO., INC., Putnam, 
Conn. 


FANS—Portable Special Built, for Hay and Grain 
Drying. Heat Units Write for “‘The Key’’ to a more 


profitat le feeding program, FREE. WAYNE WYANT, 
Factory Representative, 122 Sheridan Square, Pittsburgh 
6, Pa. 

“SAFETY” LAWN Mower. Brush cutter. Small timber 


saw (hops grass, 
Makes fertilizer 
Camptonville, 


weeds, light brush into fine mulch 
Free plans. ELTRACO, 66 Valdrive, 
California. 


GOVERNMENT SURPLUS—200 Ampere, 28 Volt DC 
Generators, use for electric welding. $33.00 each. Free 


information LEWIS SHORT, Dept. OF, Burton, 
Kansas. 

GARDEN TRACTORS McLean New Special price $127.00. 
Tilling, Plowing. Sickle Mowing, Lawn Mowing riding 


sulky. UNIVERSAL MFG. CO., 324 West 10th Street, 
Indianapolis 2, Ind. 


POULTRY 
GUINEA CHICKS for sale. PEARL WHITE, Lavendar 
and crosses, hatching every week All breeders blood 
tested. Free circular. LEWIS COTTRELL, R. D. 2 
Sloane Ave., Trenton, New Jersey. 
U. S. APPROVED PULLORUM PASSED CHICKS. 
Choose from twenty varieties including Dark Carnish. 


Anconas, Silver Wyandottes, Columbian Wyandottes, Buff 
Orpingtons. RHODES HATCHERY, Box OF, Spencer, 
Ww. Va. 


EARTHWORMS FOLLOW GEESE. Beautiful, profitable 
White Chinese geese, more than half grown, three for 
$15., ten for $45. Mature trios $22., ten for $65. Heavy 
laying (50 egg prize winning stock, RY-HIL FARM, 
Box 0. Issue, Maryland. 

BANTAM BABY AND STARTED CHICKS. BH 


Hatching 
eggs. Large Light Brahmas, Black 


Leghorns. Pullorum 


Passed. Many winners. Circular. EDWARD DURLING, 
R.D. 1, Princeton, New Jersey. 
LIVESTOCK 


DAIRY HEIFERS Good Milky Native Open : and Bred 
large selection Guernsey and Holstein Quality and Price 
Right. FEEDER STEERS ‘The Best From The West’’ 
cars arriving weekly. O. V. DOELL, Canandaigua, N. Y. 


~ pocs 





STOP CORN STORAGE LOSSES! Use Steel-Bilt 24- 


gauge, heavily galvanized, steel siding. Louvered for 
proper ventilation. Rat-proof. Shipped direct from 
factory. Write for free pictures. Exclusively distributed 


by STEEL-BILT STRUCTURES, INC., 
Street, Madison 5, Wisconsin. 


IRISH WOOLENS 


1433 Regent 














Vacationing in New England? Do stop and see my 
lovely AVOCA HANDWOVEN IRISH TWEEDS AND 
BLANKETS. CAROL BROWN, Phone 46-2, Putney, 
southeastern Vermont, U. S. Rt. 5. 


FOR SALE 


IMPROVED BOTTOMLAND FARM, 843 acres in North- 
ern Missouri with 44 in bluegrass pasture, 11 in oats, 
10 in soy beans, and 6 in corn. Three young horses, 
three milk cows and full line of machinery. Hard road, 
electric light, bus service, excellent grade and high 
school facilities. Two miles to store and church. Price— 
$5,300 on cash, take all provision. All letters answered. 
0. L. RUSSELL, Clifton Hill, Mo. 








PUREBRED BORDER COLLIE PUPS, the most willing 
workers with livestock. Sired by imported Tops, son of 
British Champion Spot. ELI STOLTZFUS, R. 2, Elver- 
son, Pennsylvania. 


EARTHWORMS 

GARDEN SUCCESSFULLY WITH — 
WRITE now for FREE instructions and EXCITING 
OFFER. CAPITAL EARTHWORM FARM, Dept. F. 
2514 Fourth Street South, Arlington, Virginia (CH 4121). 
AGAIN OUR “ONCE A YEAR OFFER.” Just what 
you've been waiting for! Write VIRGINIA EARTH- 
WORM FARM, Cherry Hill, Route 4, Roanoke, Virginia, 
without delay 


“DAVID’S FOLLY” 


EARTHWORMS. 








EARTHWORMS will build topsoil 


for your gardens, lawns, and trees Order for planting 
now. “DAVID’S FOLLY’? EARTHWORM FARM, West 
Brooksville, Maine. Free Folder 





EARTHWORMS for Farm Production use 


perience 


15 years Ex- 
Informative Circulars. Backed by Service. Most 
Reasonable Prices. No Failures Following Our Methods. 
R. A. CALDWELL, Barwick, Georgia. 
“HARNESSING THE EARTHWORM.” Life story of 
the author, ‘“‘An Earthworm Turned His Life,”’ mailed 
free. Write DR. THOS. J. BARRETT, Dept. 24, Sun 
Valley, Calif. 

FERTILIZE your garden nature's way. Raise Earth- 
worms. We tell you how. Shipped direct from our farm 
in Maryland. $7.00 per 1000. JAMES VETTRAINO, 
5826 Harding, Detroit 13, Mich. 

English MANURE WORMS, Satisfied customers say 
they’re best of all. Convert green manure, garbage, di- 
rectly into Humus without composting. Free pamphlet 
tells why. 500-$3.00, $5.00 thousand postpaid. PHILLIPS 
WORM FARM, Box 22, Bessemer, Ala. 


Hybrid mature EARTHWORMS New England acclimated 
$5.00 per thousand delivered Fifth Zone. Interesting free 
circular on easy care and culture. MERRYVALE FARM, 
R. 3, Brattleboro, Vermont. 

MODEL BOX SETUP, including 600 mature SOILU- 
TION earthworms, capsules and culture, $7.00. Prepaid. 
FINE FOR BEGINNERS Breeders, 200—$2.00 In- 
structions. NATURE’S SOIL BUILDERS, 1544 Spring 
Garden, Lakewood, Ohio. 


DOMESTICATED EARTHWORMS for soil building, 
breaking down compost heaps, and fish bait. Call or 
write FULTON EARTHWORM HATCHERY, 1407 17th 
Street, Anacortes, Washington. 


TO OBTAIN the most from your soil use Earthworms. 
Folder and new special offer sent on request. EDMOND- 
SON HATCHERY, 118 Mirabeau St., Greenfield, Ohio. 


RDEN SUCCESSFULLY WITH EARTHWORMS. 
WRITE now for FREE instructions and EXCITING 
OFFER. CAPITAL EARTHWORM FARM, Dept. F. 
2514 Fourth Street South, Arlington, Virginia (CH 4121). 
SOILUTION EARTHWORMS enrich soil Nature’s way 
Breeders 500-$3.00, 1000-$5.00 Capsules 400-$5.00, 
1000-$10.00 postpaid. BRUCE ORGANIC GARDENS, 
1917 33rd Ave., North, Birmingham, Ala. 

GARDENERS: Impregnate your compost heap with 
500 Domesticated Earthworm eggs (hatch 2,000 worms)— 
$3.00 postpaid with book, complete instructions MID- 
WEST EARTHWORM FARMS, Box 999-K, Wichita, 
Kansas. 




















BOOKS & PUBLICATIONS 
“MAKE YOUR OWN WINE” by Alex Appleyard; from 
flowers, vegetables, hard and soft fruits and many others. 
Over a hundred recipes. $1.50 postpaid CLINTON 
KEAGY, New 1 Castle, Pa. 
PHOTO FINISHING 

EIGHT exposure roll 25c, twelve exposure 35c, eight ex- 
posure roll jumbo 35c, twelve exposure roll jumbo 50c 
Reprints 3c, jumbo 4c LIFE STUDIOS, Onalaska, 
Wisconsin. 











PORTLAND wet-mixed concrete stave silos not excelled 
in quality, conveniences, durability. Sold direct. Get 
particulars. PORTLAND SILO CO., Box 8110, Portland, 
Indiana. 
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SOIL TESTING 


BETTER CROPS, BETTER LAND, BETTER INCOME 
through reliable laboratory soil analysis and experienced 
recommendations Complete report $3.50. Send for 
sampling instructions and mailing tubes. EDWIN 
HARRINGTON, Agricultural Chemist, Carversville, Pa. Pa. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


ATTENTION LADIES! Greeting Cards, Baby Gifts, 
Novelties. For catalogue write CHARLES ‘“‘MAE MAIL” 
BUYS, __ Box 532, Leominster, Mass. 

BOOTS 
ALL PURPOSE WORK BOOTS. Also handmade 
Western style boots Shoes 


Sandals—Men, Women, 
Children. Made to measurement. Catalog. CRICHET 
BooT _o., 9, El Paso, Texas. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


A $100-A-MONTH hobby at home! No soliciting, no 
mail order, no meeting people. Easy, enjoyable pastime. 
Details 25« (Refundable) LAURA DICKSON, 1006-G 
Elizabeth St., Anderson, S. C. 

MAKE MONEY ASKING QUESTIONS—Conduct sur- 
veys in vour neighborhood. Pleasant, profitable employ- 
ment Our list of survey-taking organizations, 50c 
SENCO, 13223 Buffalo Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 
WELL EQUIPPED ESTABLISHED ORGANIC FARM 
wants working partner, some capital required Com- 
fortable apartment in well heated home, unlimited pure 
water CLARENCE HOLDEN, R. 3, _ Brattleboro, 
Vermont. 























FOODS 
$1.00 Ib. HULLED ORGANIC SUNFLOWER SEEDS, 
p. p. 5 lb. limit! SESAME SEEDS, freshly hulled in 
States, 3 Ibs. $2.00—6 lb. Limit! Hulled Stoneground 
MILLET-SUNFLOWER MEAL, 1} lbs. $1.00—3 bb. 
Limit! PURE RAW WHEAT GERM, 23 lbs. $1.00 

5 lb. limit! Book, ‘“‘HOW TO SAFELY EAT IN A 
POISONED WORLD” $1.00. 32 booklets, ‘‘RIGHT 
LIVING” 1024 pages, $1.00. FREE list on Stoneground 
Organic Flours and Cereals. WHOLE GRAINS, Dept. 
OF-70, 2611 Jones, Chicago, Illinois 


PURE, DELICIOUS HONEY—Raspberry blend. 60 Ibs., 
$9.50, not prepaid. 5 lbs. $1.65, prepaid. FRANK 
FEKEL, Route 6, Vineland, N. 

CREAMED maple butternut candy $1.50 pound postpaid, 
insured. Gift wrapped if desired. WOOLEY’S, Bellows 
Falls, Vermont. 


PURE VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP. 
organically produced rich in minerals. 
4 gallon, $3.40; quart $1.95 Postpaid. 





Excellent flavor 
Gallon, $5.95; 
JOHN BACON, 





Johnson, Vermont. : 
NEW HONEY: Choice Cidver New York’s Finest; 5 
Ibs. $1.35; 6—5 Ib. $6.95; DELICIOUS BUCKWHEAT, 


5 lbs. $1.25; 6—5 lb. $6.45. 
zone. 60 Ibs. Clover $8.45; 
F.0O.B. Sold by ton or pail. 
Berkshire, N. Y. 


HONEY, No. 1 white, new crop clover, 10 lb. pails 
$2.50 each plus postage and C.O.D. charges. LOSE 
BROTHERS, 206 E. Jefferson St., Louisville, Ky. 

SOUTHERN DESERT HONEY, 
dollar, fifteen pounds three dollars. 
tween Florida and Los Angeles. 
SUB IRRIGATION, one cent each. 
SEN, Box | 266, Marathon, Texas. 


ORGANIC TRADING POST 


All above Postpaid third 
60 lbs. Buckwheat $6.45 
HOWLAND APIARIES, 








four pounds for one 
Postage prepaid be- 
Leaflets on STEAM 
G. C. CHRISTEN- 











ORGANICALLY GROWN SWEET CORN. Excellent 
for freezing Shipped fresh. Express collect $2.00 
bushel. Send for list melons and potatoes. MERRY- 


VALE FARM, R. 3, Brattleboro, Vermont. 


PURE WILD BLACKBERRIES: Juice (no water added) 
$1.00 qt.—Berries $1.25 qt.—Jelly or Jam (subject to 
possible rationing) $1.00 pt.—Mailed Parcel Post pre- 
paid in U. S. A. Cash with order. ORDER NOW— 
Start mailing about August 15th, SUNSET ACRES, 
Gold Hill, Oregon. 

FIFTH YEAR For WALNUT ACRES home-grown, 
home-processed, organically raised foodstuffs. Fresh, 
stone-ground wheat, rye, corn, buckwheat flours, cereals, 
strawberry jam. honey. PAUL KEENE, Penns Creek, 





Pennsylvania. 
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SUN DRIED FRUITS. Unprocessed, unsulphured, un- 
sprayed, unchemicalized, 10 lb. boxes, Peaches $3.40, 
Pears $3.60, Mission Figs $2.60, White Calimyrna Figs 


$3.50. Assorted $3.40. Natural Dates, 5 lbs. $1.75. 
Large, Shelled Almonds, 5 ibs. $3.75. Raw, whole 
Cashews, 5 lbs. $3.95 Unheated, unrefined, Calif. 


Virgin Olive Oi, gallon $4.40. Unheated, Calif. Moun- 
tain Sage honey, 5 lbs. $1.25. Please remit. Expressage 
collected. S. H. JAFFE (E), Lakeside, California. 
a Aes FLOWERS 
Send for booklet ‘““How to Grow 
and care for’’ $1.00 postpaid BURDINE ROLLEN, 
Westport, P. 0. Box 5917, Kansas City 2, Missouri. 
p23 JEWELRY WANTED 
OLD GOLD wanted by Ohio’s Pioneer 
Jewelry, watches, dental, etc Former gold reclaimer 
Dueber-Hampden Watch Works. Mail to ALBRIGHT, 
2430 9th Street, SW, Canton 10, Ohio. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
New! Handy! MINITRIM Fingernail Cutter trims finger- 
nails any shape desired, smooth, effortless. Easy either 
hand Mothers! Safety guaranteed using MINITRIM’S 
small shielded cutter to speedily trim lively youngster’s 
fingernails, toenails. $1.00 Postpaid. OCHES INDUS- 
TRIES, Brunswick !, Ohio. 
STORAGE CELLARS—GRAIN SILOS. We furnish 
Master Plans & Specifications. You can build them your- 
self! Prevent losses, save precious crops, make more 
profits Information on all storage problems. FRANK 
D. STEINER, C.E., 102 Baldwin Ave., Baldwin, N. Y. 
ORAIN TILE—Perforated or plain—Good quality all 
shale ‘‘Bosco’’ grade. Carloads. Write for our Farm 
Drainage Handbook. THE BOWERSTON SHALE COM- 
PANY, Bowerston, Ohio. 
UNIQUE INFORMAL STATIONERY. Twenty original 
jrawings by 20 artists of Lehigh Valley. 
a purposes Size 3” x= 4” 

















Gold Buyer. 


























Fitting for 
Postpaid $1.25 MRS. 
WILLIAM H. STEUGERWALD, 213 S. {7th Street, 
Allentown, Pennsylvania. 


90 ALL NEW, full size lawn ornament and “novelty 
patterns, up to 20 inches high. Only $1.00. MASTER- 
CRAFT 82T, 7041 Olcott, Chicago 31, Illinois. 
1F YOU WRITE song poems but can’t write music, we 
can help you. Send poems for free examination. FIVE 


STAR MUSIC MASTERS, 240 Beacon Blidg., Boston, 
Massachusetts. 








New 
CLASSIFIED AD RATES 
FOR THE 
ORGANIC FARMER 
Rates are now 10c a word. 
Minimum, 25 words, or $2.50 
Payable in advance. Include 
name and address in word count. 


The Organic Farmer does not accept 
advertising of artificial chemical pro- 
ducts which it considers deleterious to 








the land. 








NATURAL ROCK PHOSPHATE 


FINELY GROUND FROM HIGH-TEST 
WESTERN PHOSPHATE ROCK 


Ideal for Organic farming and gardening 
Distributed in California by 


Western Farm Chemical Company 


Box 217 





Walnut Grove, California 


EARTHWORMS 


800-1000 in container $4.75 


Free “The Compost Cardener” 


Organically Grown Plants and Bulbs 
Write for catalog 


ORGANIC GARDENS 


FULLERTON MARYLAND 


Hybrid Earthworms 


EARTHWORM CULTURE (eggs, worms and 
castings) builds and conditions soil, no other 
fertilizer needed, no hand-turning of compost. 
They multiply rapidly. DO NOT MIGRATE. 
Better health for plants and man. Send $1.00 
for 100: $10.00 for 1,500—Additional savings on 
larger amounts. FREE information on request. 
Full instructions with each order. 


SUNSET ACRES, GOLD HILL, OREGON 























Livestock 





Range Cattle Show Hereditary 
Susceptibility to Eye Cancer 


Range cattle can inherit a suscep- 
tibility to eye cancer, or carcinoma, 
according to results of studies recent- 
ly concluded by U. S. Department 
of Agriculture scientists. Based upon 
this information, various methods of 
control can now be suggested to re- 
duce the number of animals affected 
in the future. 

In purebred herds, where full 
records are kept, the scientists rec- 
ommend that progeny of affected 
mature animals should be culled to 
prevent the tendency from being 
continued in succeeding generations 
of that family. For the same reason, 
it is important in selecting a herd 
sire to be sure that there has been 
no history of eye cancer among his 
ancestors. 

If an infected animal is discover- 
ed, the removal of the diseased eye 
is recommended in many cases, par- 
ticularly when it is advisable to keep 
a cow with carcinoma until her calf 
is of marketable age. This will pre- 
vent the sale value of the cow from 
decreasing still further while the 
owner allows the calf to mature suf- 
ficiently to bring a reasonable price. 
At that time, both animals should 
be sold, the USDA recommends. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry’s 
research staff points out that breed- 
ers have long been concerned by 
the fact that the incidence of eye 
cancer is probably higher in range 
cattle than in any other cattle. This 
has meant a considerable financial 
loss to cattlemen because of the loss 
of weight suffered by the diseased 
animal and the lower price per 
pound when sold. The carcass may 
even be totally condemned under 
the Bureau’s meat-inspection service. 
The studies were undertaken to pro- 
vide reliable information about the 
cause and control of this destructive 
disease. 
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Do you want 


to live to be 
100? 


PREVENTION, the new monthly maga- 
zine edited by J. |. Rodale, will try 
to show you how to live to a ripe old 
age in full possession of your mental 
and physical faculties. PREVENTION 
is seeking a practical route to the 
fountain of youth. 


The exciting June issue, devoted sole- 
ly to the cause and prevention of polio 
(“‘infantile’’ paralysis), was a revela- 
tion to thousands. There will be many 
similar numbers dealing with single 
subjects—colds, headaches, bread, over- 
weight, etc. But most issues will take 
in a diversified, well-rounded field of 
health conservation, stressing both posi- 
tive and negative health factors in our 
everyday occupations. Food, worry, 
sleep, posture, digestion, exercise, elim- 
ination, mental attitudes, medicine, diet 
—everything that can possibly help you 
avoid illness or chronic diseases or 
senile infirmity will be within the scope 
of this amazing magazine. 








is made up of fascinating articles and 
reports by and about physicians and 


medical research workers. No impor- 
tant health topic will be lost sight of, 
for PREVENTION will keep its readers 
posted on the latest authentic informa- 
tion—material largely unavailable to 
the general public! 


Do you want to 


keep healthy? 


Subscribe Today to PREVENTION! 
Consider the cost not as a subscription 


' to a magazine, but as a medical fee to 


enable you to stay healthy. A year of 
PREVENTION is worth a decade of 
cure. 


You need send no money; we will be 
glad to mail a bill. Simply fill out the 
coupon, and mail it NOW. 


= PREVENTION MAGAZINE 

»c/o ORGANIC FARMER, Dept. 8F 
*EMMAUS, PA. 

Please enter my subscription for 
1 year $37 2 years $5] 

3 years $6 (1 5 years $8 [] 


Name 
Address 
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Sheet Composting For Corn 


(Continued from page 9) 

it, so as not to suffocate the growing 
crop, quantities of organic matter, 
both plant and animal, to slowly de- 
cay or compost in a thin layer or 
sheet. The rains will wash such addi- 
tions down to the soil surface where 
it will come in contact with the soil. 
There will be broadcasting of raw 
manure from our steer barn. We are 
securing more leaves from the dump 
and after grinding them in our en- 
silage cutter we will spread them 
thinly. We obtained 150 bales of 
spoiled hay which we have already 
ground up and spread on that field. 
We are careful to see that we do not 
put too much of these materials on 
so as not to suffocate the crop. In our 
case we intend to let the next cutting 
from this clover field lay as part of 
this sheet compost. Of course a crop 
of hay has monetary value, but we 
know that to use it as a soil ammend- 
ment is an investment which will 
pay off in higher yields in later sea- 
sons and for many years. 

Professor Dhar of Allahabad Uni- 
versity in India has done much ex- 
perimental work to show that a thin 
layer of organic matter will be the 
means of extracting much nitrogea 
from the atmosphere. His work to a 
great extent was done by applying 


molasses to the soil as a fertilizer. 
This is an excellent organic fertilizer 
with at least three per cent of potash 
which is known to be immediately 
available to the requirements cf 
crops. The U.S. Industrial Chemical 
Company of Baltimore, Md. has for 
sale a by-product of the manufacture 
of molasses called curbay which can 
be purchased from them either as a 
liquid or in a powdered form which 
farmers could very well use as a 
fertilizer, to apply it in such situa- 
tions as I have just described. There 
are many other organic products 
that can be purchased. Bone meal is 
one. In our section it can be pur- 
chased delivered for about $70 a ton 
and should not be overlooked. It 
could be used at the rate of about 
two or three hundred pounds per 
acre. Soybean meal, cottonseed meal, 
tankage, etc. could be used in 
small amounts. 

But the farmer should not over- 
look free sources of organic matter. 
An arrangement can be made with 
wholesale vegetable dealers to pick 
up vegetable cuttings that are usual- 
lv burned up. If ground up in a ham- 
mer mill or ensilage cutter such vege- 
table matter would make a fine ma- 
sheet 


farmer would only put his mind to 


terial for composting. If a 


it and check up in his community as 
to what organic wastes are available 


which are now burned or thrown 
away, he will no doubt find that he 
can save himself lots of money in 
fertilizer bills and produce healthiec: 
crops. In this respect it will pay him 
to buy a used dump truck. We have 
found that our in our 


itself 


investment 
dump truck has payed for 
many times over. 

We will soon give our clover field 
a treatment of phosphate and potash 
rock. It was wonderful the way the 
Connecticut Experiment Station at 
New Haven found in a three year ex- 
periment with tobacco that the poi- 
ash in raw potash or granite rock 
was available to the needs of the 
crop. This has been an argued point 
for the last four or five years in the 
organiculture controversy. Now there 
is scientific basis for the use of pot- 
ash as well as phosphate rock. 

The treatment of this clover field 
in preparation for corn will not be 
the only place where we will apply 
organic matter as well as phosphate 
and potash rock this year. We have 
been putting huge 
ground corn cobs as a mulch in our 


amounts ot 


orchard. This year in the fall when 
we haul our usual quota of at least 
a hundred tons of leaves we will not 
make the mistake of applying it all 
as a heavy mulch in one field. We 
will spread it out more thinly in 
many fields. 





Stumbling Blocks 
To Better Farming 


w 


(Continued from page 23) 


prevents adoption of high-producing 
animals where they would otherwise 
be profitable. Young farmers and 
others with limited capital say, for 
example, that instead of spending 
$300 on a high-producing milk cow, 
they'd buy a less productive cow for 
$200 and spend the remainder on 
this to 
spread the risks and to make the 


two brood sows. They do 
greatest return with short funds. 
Renting is a problem with other 


livestock practices. While an opera- 
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tor may not be using the most efh- 
cient sanitation methods, the prac- 
tices may still be the most profitable 
alternative considering the buildings 
and facilities available and the possi- 
bility of moving. 

Lack of knowledge seems to be 
an important 
livestock 
which could be put into effect even 


consideration in 
simple feeding practices 
on rented farms. In some cases this 
can be done at a lower capital cost 
than the method being used. 
Another common observation we 
found is this: Maximum _ profits 
aren't the only goals in farming. 
Many farmers are willing to accept 


a lower but more certain income. 


So “stability” or “certainty of in- 
come” is an important goal in farm- 
ing. 

Often, two farmers side by side 
frequently followed altogether dif- 
ferent livestock systems and crop- 
ping practices. Many times, both ol 
them were right considering their 
capital situation and ability to with- 
stand risks. 


Thus, a farmer may still be an 
“efficient” operator even if he sacri- 
fices some income by not adopting 
some approved practice to get a 
more 
other system of farming. 


certain income from some 
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“GLAUCONITE” POTASH 
MINERAL-GREEN EART 





USE IT NOW -USE IT ANY T 





CAN BE USED NOW ON: 


Growing Crops 


A safe source of Potash plus numerous trace 
elements, GREEN EARTH is unexcelled as 
a remineralizer of soils. Also holds elements 
already in the soil—makes them available to 
the plant. Can be spread with excellent results 
in Summer, Fall, Winter or Spring. Apply it 
even to growing crops—gives boost necessar) 
for top yields. 


Use NOW on pasture lands for better pasture 
growth—healthier cattle—reduced feed costs. 
Use in orchards on Potash-hungry fruit trees. 
Prevents scorch, increases size of fruit. Equally 


effective on gardens and lawns. 


GREEN EARTH supplies enough nutri- 


Pastureland 


Orchard Soils 


ents to meet requirements of the growing 
crop. Remainder stays;im the ground untif 
used by plant, permanently enriches the soil 
Will not leach out—will not deteriorate—wil 
not form unavailable compounds. Appl 
directly to the soil with spreader truck, broad 
cast, or mix in compost. Labor held to mini 
mum. 


Order GREEN EARTH as you would your 
coal supply. Store without worry of deterioré 
tion. Odorless! Attractively priced for th 
large or small user. Remember—‘green-sand 
ed” soil is being continually enriched whilé 
crop production is being increased. Value has 
been proved by 150 years of use. 


THERE’S NOTHING FINER ON EARTH THAN THE GOOD GREEN EAR 


Write now for information and prices to: 


NATIONAL SOIL CONSERVATION, Inc., *X2.7°° 


New Yor 








